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EDITORIAL 
Thinking Ahead as Christians 


This issue of THE STUDENT Wor tp is the direct result of 
the discussion which took place at a Consultative Meeting of the 
W orld’s Student Christian Federation held in the Alumnae House 
of Vassar College at Poughkeepsie, New York, in February, 
1942. This meeting was called by the Ofhcers of the W.S.C.F. 
at present on the North American continent to help them with 
the consideration of certain phases of the life of the Federation 
today. It was not a meeting of an official committee, and 1t was 
obviously only partially representative. Yet since ten countries 
were represented by delegates who might well have attended an 
official meeting, it was in a real sense a Federation gathering. 

The Officers found the discussion at the meeting most helpful 
to them, and the individual members felt that they had taken 
part in an experience for which they were grateful. The hope of 
all who were at Poughkeepsie was that their discussion would 
help individuals, groups and national movements to enter to some 
extent into such an experience of fellowship and free interchange 
of views, especially at a time when official committees and real 
international conferences are impossible. 

The summarised discussion on Political Responsibility indi- 
cates the general trend of our corporate thinking. It has been 
greatly strengthened by the addition of extracts from another 
discussion on The Problem of the Masses which took place at the 
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same period in Europe. The editor alone 1s responsible for piec- 
ing this latter material together, and, as he was obviously not 
present, he is doubly grateful to the friend who sent him the 
notes, for permission to use them. No one would suggest that 
these are model discussions, but they are actual discussions. The 
editor will be glad to record others of greater merit! 

The articles which follow have all been written since the 
Poughkeepsie meeting, but, with one exception, their authors 
were present and have amplified some of the opinions they 
expressed at the time. Roland Elliott had recently returned from 
a visit to Europe on behalf of the European Student Relief Fund, 
and the W.S.C.F., and his report at the outset gave a sense of 
immediacy to the problems we were to discuss. In this connec- 
tion the report of Georges Casalis in the Student World Chronicle 
ought to be read, for our discussion began with an exposition of 
the living situation he so fearlessly describes. John Shepheard 
tended to surprise, or even shock, those who were not aware of 
certain tendencies in the theological thinking of the British 
S.C.M.! Pastor Forell said little in public at our meeting, but 
his quiet, yet incisive, observations made a deep impression; few 
will forget his sermon at morning worship on the first Sunday 
in Lent. Dr. Paton, alas, was delayed en route to the U.S.A., 
and could not be with us, but the issues he so ably deals with in 
his letter were naturally always near the surface of a discussion 
on American soil, C. S. Tsai with his knowledge of the Student 
Movement on three continents brought us back again and again 
to concrete situations; his letter might have been written in far 
stronger terms, if his mind had not been preoccupied with exam- 
inations! Professor Van Dusen created the framework of our 
discussion at the start, and it was a great loss when he had to 
leave early. Now he says some of the things he might have said 
later on in our meeting. 

The questions for discussion are placed at the end partly 
because they were only finally drafted by some of the Canadian 
delegates after the meeting, though a group representing seven 
nationalities worked at them, and partly because the articles 
themselves may have raised other and better questions in the 
reader's mind. It will be seen that in this issue we have really 
only dealt with 1, 2, and 4, and to some extent with to. The 
editor set out to tackle 3, Our attitude to the U.S.S.R., but finally 
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decided that he must attempt a special number of THE STUDENT 
Wortp on this vital issue at a later date. 


Perhaps it may be of assistance to readers if we record three 
conclusions which the meeting arrived at as regards the kind 
of questions worth discussing in the national movements, and at 
Federation meetings. 


(1) We agreed that our particular responsibility for clear 
thinking as members of the Federation lay not in the realms of 
political “blue prints’ or theological restatement, but in the area 
where these crossed or overlapped, in the area where we had to 
seek to live our lives as Christians. 


(2) We could not concentrate on a post-war world order, 
because our questions about the future began with questions 
about the present crisis; we saw the necessity of understanding 
what was happening to mankind now in order to have any notion 
of what ought to happen in the future; the two jobs seemed to 
us indivisible. 


(3) We discovered that the questions which were real and 
hving for us were those which arose out of actual pressing situa- 
tions in which our affiliated movements or our individual mem- 
bers had found themselves. 


It is to be hoped that this issue of THE STUDENT Wor LD will 
stimulate discussion in many student quarters. That is its main 
purpose. Perhaps later on we shall be able to publish discussions, 
articles, questions which have been sent in to the editor. There 
rests upon us all a solemn obligation to think ahead as Christians. 
In time of peace men have prepared for war; let us not forget in 
time of war to prepare for peace. Francis Miller, formerly Chawr- 
man of the W.S.C.F., showed us at Poughkeepsie how there were 
long periods when we were like men im a ship held firmly in the 
ice cap; no movement secmed possible. Then there came cracks 
im the ice, lanes of water which could be explored. One such time 
had been 1918-19, then the ice had closed again. It will open 
once more; cracks will appear; perhaps we can see some of them 
and be ready to move forward. 

The inclusion of these interesting Studies in the Fourth Gospel 
will serve to remind us that all our discussions, and plans, are 
useless unless they are based on our knowledge of “the Word 
made flesh’. 

R.C. M. 
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Not Closed for the Duration 


A. RoLAND ELLIOTT 


It was in March, 1939, that W. and R. and I sought privacy 
in the Berlin Zoo, so that we might talk freely about the future 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation. As we paced back 
and forth before the monkey pen we reviewed the events within 
the far-flung family of our Federation—that strange company 
of men and women who in wartime resolutely reassert by their 
lives their faith that Jesus’ prayer, “That all may be one”, is 
prophetic of man’s real destiny. And, as we watched the antics 
of the bear cubs, we talked politics. Two of us, in that spring- 
time of ’39, were certain that war was imminent; the third 
believed that the invasion of Czechoslovakia had no significance, 
was only a temporary expedition made at the request of the 
Czechs to help their government preserve order. Germany, he 
was convinced, had no plans for conquest. But all three agreed 
that in the event that direct communications should cease, each 
of us would be doing a few simple things. We would pray for 
each other and study the Bible, because on that our unity in 
Christ depends. We would seek ways to send messages. We 
would work for the relief of war’s victims. We would work 
against the wholesale hate of each other’s people. And as soon 
as the conflict should end, the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion would come together again. 

As we strolled back toward our elevated train, we stopped to 
look again at a strange creature advertised as a cross between 
lion and tiger. “Ach!” exclaimed R., thinking perhaps of the 
curious theories of racial purity of which we had been talking, 
“I wonder what will its grandchildren say?’ Then we parted— 


and before we could meet again our “plans if war comes” were 
in operation. 


A Priceless Trust 


Recently, in Geneva, a letter came from the member of this 
trio whom I could not see. Standing off the page like an army 
with banners was this line: “I want you to know that today I 
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stand exactiy where I stood when last we were together.”” Prayer. 
The Bible. Work of mercy and understanding. Reconciliation; 
reconstruction; a solidarity in Christ that cannot be broken. 
That is the Federation. 

Only a year and a half before our Berlin meeting, we had 
been together at Biévres with other members of the Federation’s 
General Committee. How vivid are the memories of that meet- 
ing! Memories of speeches and discussion interrupted by the 
_ furious and ominous noise of military planes overhead. Of the 
little groups—Japanese and Chinese, Czech and German, German 
and French—which every afternoon spent hours together under 
the trees, papers on the grass, heads together, earnestly seeking 
ways to live up to their faith in each other and their common 
Lord. Of the discipline of mind and spirit which went into the 
Three Year Plan, that audacious but natural and inevitable 
answer of the Federation to the challenge of the modern world. 

During recent months, as I have met with officers of the 
Federation in Geneva and in New York, the memory and the 
record of these events have been constantly present. First, 
because they are realities that cannot be ignored, realities of 
shared life and hopes and work together. But second, they con- 
stitute the priceless trust which the Federation around the world 
has given to its officers to carry forward during these days when 
official meetings are impossible, communications difficult, and the 
mission of the Federation so imperative. 


Losses and Gains 


In the four years since Biévres, there have been losses. Whole 
movements have been “‘lost”’, either by official decree or by volun- 
tary action. Some of our leaders are in prison, or interned, or 
lost in a silence the meaning of which we cannot now know. 
Some of our friends no longer can raise money for the Federa- 
tion and some who are still raising money cannot send it to the 
Treasurer. In some countries the universities are closed. 
Barriers to travel prohibit the holding of official meetings. In the 
face of such facts, one normally would expect the officers of the 
Federation to put up a notice “Closed for the Duration”. But 
apparently the Federation is not normal! For even for this 
chaotic period one must take account of gains as well as losses, 
and there have been gains. 

As Treasurer, I may be permitted to list first the fact that the 
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budget has been balanced and that help to national movements 
has increased. But more important is the evidence of new vitality 
and of a new sense of our unique and central Christian mission. 
This is true in the so-called free as well as in the dominated 
countries. We are learning that now, as in the first century, 
“banned” and “dissolved” are not synonymous with “lost”. 
Instead, these terms in some cases actually are meaning “fresh 
accessions of life’. That story cannot be told now, for obvious 
reasons. But some day it will be told as one more chapter in 
the glorious history of the Christian Church. Easter still is a 
fact. 

But also there are gains that can be tabulated now. The recent 
four-year period has been notable for more intercommunication 
within the Federation, more miles actually traveled by the staff 
and. officers than in the preceding triennium. For example— 
T. Z. Koo to Australia and New Zealand; Helen Morton to 
Japan, the Philippines, China, India and Ceylon; Robert Mackie 
to South America and Mexico; Suzanne de Dietrich by letter 
and train to the continent of Europe; Roland Elliott to France 
and Switzerland. It is a remarkable record of intercommunica- 
tion. And it speaks to us all in resolute terms about the present 
and the future of this world-wide fellowship which in the midst 
of anarchic tribalism thus asserts and demonstrates its faith that 
under God we are one family. At a recent meeting the officers 
voted to help South American friends employ a student secretary, 
in response to the desire of university Christian groups there for 
participation in the Federation. And to this list of gains must 
surely be added the way in which the conscience of the Christian 
Movements around the world is responding to the needs of 
fellow-victims of war: students, professors, prisoners, refugees. 
The offices carry on. The publications carry on. The staff and 
officers carry on. And God in Christ beckons us forward. 


Tasks for the Future 


Out of the rich experiences of these recent months and years, 
out of a burning sense of identity with all who struggle and who 
suffer, have come these deep convictions about our task in the 
World’s Student Christian Federation: 


We must proclaim the gospel of Jesus Christ. It is not 
enough to nurture it, to claim it for ourselves. It is not enough 
even to practise it; we must propagate it. 
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As a French friend put it, “We must be not only Christians, 
we must be Christian citizens.” As Christians we must take 
responsibility (a strange word to many university undergradu- 
ates) for transforming life around us, for building a sane, 
decent, co-operative world order of justice and law, for trans- 
forming our foreign policies. We must make our Christian 
citizenship count. 

We must keeep our eyes on the long future. Ours is not alone 
a God of past history, but of the present and the future. That 
is the faith we must live by. In the midst of the demands and 
counter-demands of the present, and none of us can escape them, 
we must be looking to the long road ahead. Thus today we see 
immediate problems from two perspectives. We see suffering 
and privation, and through our relief work we seek to do all we 
can to relieve distress. But also we see these men and women— 
prisoners, refugees and other victims of war—as lives to be 
‘saved, as hope for the future, as friends and co-laborers with 
us in God’s Kingdom, down through the years. Humanitarian 
relief is important, but for us it is one aspect of the long-range 
view of our tasks as disciples of a Lord who is Lord not only 
of this time but of the future. 

We must challenge men and women to full-time, life-long 
Christian vocational comnutment. At whatever corner of the 
world we may look—Europe, America, the Orient—the primary 
need is for men and women so captivated by their loyalty to 
Christ that they will have saving faith as well as saving deeds 
to share with their fellows. This is our programme of “post- 
war reconstruction”. 

No one needs today to make a plea that the Federation be 
kept alive. It is alive. And it is alive because against the black 
curtain of the present world it sees, and seeks to follow, a shining 
cross, which today and in the long future offers to mankind its 
one sufficient hope. 
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Two International Discussions 


I 


In America: the political responsibility of Christians 


First American: In discussing the new order we might 
approach it from the angle of the philosophical basis for Chris- 
tians. We might also approach it as architects, creating plans for 
the new order. But perhaps we should do our thinking in the 
field which lies between these two, the real field. 

First Englishman: We have recently realised that our deci- 
sions were not so important as we had thought them to be. Have 
we thought about the possibilities of the catacombs? Our func- 
tion is that of the theological man rather than the political man— 
or is it where these two overlap? 

Second American: If we think in concrete terms does it not 
mean that we are responsible for the life of our own nations— 
for the economic and social issues there? Yet our responsibility 
should be international rather than national.’ 

The German: How do we understand the war? As an inter- 
national civil war? If it were not that, I would not be here. 
There are many in Nazi Germany who pray that their country 
may lose the war. We must be aware that, in the case of its 
victory, we should then have no instruments for developing our 
views. 

First American: If the united nations win, it is only then 
that the civil war will begin. There are questions which are not 
being settled at all by the war just now. 

First Chinese: Even assuming an allied victory, we might 
take a stand which will be welcome to Japanese and German 
Christians but not necessarily to the American and English 
peoples. 

First Canadian: There is a need for penitence. This mess 
was created by ourselves. We had an arrogant, self-righteous 
standard of living. 

Second American: Repentance only has meaning as it finds 
expression in action. 
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First Chinese: Anglo-Saxons are ‘foreign devils’”—Japa- 
nese are too rigid, otherwise ‘Asia for the Asiatics’” would find 
acceptance. We cannot keep Japan down—therefore let penitence 
be expressed in fairness to all without reference to race. 

First Englishman: Let us not gloat over our sin but look to 
positive action. Britain is in danger of pride over having bigger 
things to be penitent about than anyone else! 

Second American: What is repentance on an international 
scale? In America national repentance is expressed in such 
things as raising the standard of living—and planning for the 
use of the increased resources after the war. But has America a 
responsibility for sharing her resources with the rest of the 
world? 

Second Chinese: One of our responsibilities is the under- 
standing of Russia. 

First Chinese: We should introduce Russian ideas into the 
Anglo-Saxon world. It will be a tragedy if there is another break 
between Russia and the Anglo-Saxons. We must learn what a 
price we have paid to bring these two together. 

The Frenchman: A certain type of shallow pacifism deprived 
the League of Nations of any force. We should never indulge 
in sentimental humanitarianism—which has an Anglo-Saxon 
taste to it—without accepting the practical consequences. 

Third American: Why are we irresponsible? What is lack- 
ing? Christian faith? Idealism? Idealism is as high as ever 
but we should rather stress truth. Students lack a sense of com- 
pulsion, an imperative, an absolute, Their need is theological 
rather than moral. 

The Australian: “The future of the world depends on the 
continuance of Christianity.” We should re-examine our Chris- 
tianity to be prepared for the emotional let-down which will 
follow the upsurge due to the war. 

Second Canadian: Where does responsibility lie? The 
students who take responsibility on their campus are the ones 
who have a wider sense of responsibility for their own nation’s 
affairs. 

The Frenchman: We cannot analyse the real nature of the 
conflict till it is over. It is only possible to say what it has been 
about after it is past. But we can help to decide what it is about. 
We can contribute to its meaning. If we join up with a moral 
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purpose, our act is different from that of the man who is 
conscripted. 

The Indian: Only when the depression started did the 
Church begin to recognise her responsibility. We must begin 
now. 

Third Canadian: The irresponsibility of the students is due 
to a sense of futility. Petitions come to nothing. How can we 
have any political effectiveness and not be fooled? 

Fourth American: Should we organise an international band 
of students—to train in history, literature, language of another 
country now? A new missionary movement. 

Fourth Canadian: There is the immediate challenge of the 
war to students. To speak of future interchange of students is 
to escape present issues. It has no spiritual dynamic in relation 
to the alternatives offered today. 

Second American: There is a waste of idealism in students. 
They have no leaders and they feel at the mercy of fate rather 
than being leaders themselves. They share in the contradictions of 
society. The world is not as simple as it was when we sent out 
people to China, etc. Neither Europe nor the Far East may be 
waiting with open arms for us. 

The Czech: We looked for leadership from the Anglo-Saxon 
world and none came. They are giving up the will to leadership, 
and that is a dreadful sign. (The Soviet will organise if they 
don’t.) The Anglo-Saxons have become a clever, well-informed 
people without convictions. Their whole philosophy is of life, 
not of truth. Where there are no convictions there are no loyal- 
ties, nothing to live, fight, die for. 

Fifth American: It is a tragic dilemma in which we find 
ourselves and it puts definite limits on what we can usefully dis- 
cuss. We are apt to think there are solutions to our problems 
which make it possible for us to make statements which can then 
be applied to all situations. We seem to think there is some easy 
method of short-circuiting history and of not paying for what 
we and our fathers have done. 

First Englishman: We cannot get out of the consequences 
of the mistakes we have already made. All the people of Europe 
know is that they don’t want fascism and democracy as they 
have known them. Christianity has been identified with the old 
democracy. Both seem to have failed together. The only way 
that we can honestly ask students to be responsible is to stick 
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to essentials. It is always our vocation to preach the gospel. To 
centre on the idea of social activity is hopeless—that way leads 
back to political irresponsibility. The Federation and the 
Church can go on preaching the gospel even in an antipathetic 
environment. My hope is based on the Younger Churches. 

First Chinese: I agree with the First Englishman on wit- 
nessing. But I am concerned with the effective way of doing it 
in relation to the world around us, We cannot get out of the 
difficulty of taking political decisions. There are two possibilities 
before us: (1) a blind following of the government or (2) a 
stand on our own Christian beliefs. Accurate political under- 
standing is important for the effective preaching of the gospel. 

Second American: | disagree with the First Englishman. We 
are forgetting the amazing recuperative power of the human 
race. This is true for both Europe and Asia and we have no 
right to dismiss Europe. 

Second Englishman: Yes, but the Christian doctrine of man 
is above politics. We know no more of politics than the non- 
Christian student, but ought to know more than he what the 
Church ought to be. The Church ought not to be just a pro- 
gressive wing of the Civil Service. Look at the work of the 
Apostle Paul. 

Fifth American: We must remember that the Roman 
Empire helped Paul to get around. In certain circumstances he 
could get around, if they had been otherwise, he could not have 
got around. We prefer a structure in which Paul can get around. 

The Indian: Don’t separate the secular and the sacred. 
Political influence is not necessarily forceful. If the gospel has 
no meaning for today, then it has no meaning for me. 

The Czech: We have failed. We must try to understand the 
issues of this transition period. It is not only a case of Anglo- 
Saxon repentance. We must understand the specific diseases 
and shortcomings of our times. Political irresponsibility comes 
from being so well informed that you cannot make a decision— 
you have no moral reaction—you start from life, welfare, and 
happiness, and not from truth. There is a danger of swinging 
from a liberal philosophy of religion to a theology based on some 
aspects of Christian truth which are irrelevant. 

Fifth American: Failure as Christians to agree is largely 
responsible for this tragedy. What is the basis of government? 
Is it force or consent? For Christians the basis must be consent. 
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Some speak of the destiny of blood groups, classes, races—but 
the Christian community has something to say about the destiny 
of persons. What is a person? What is his place in the com- 
munity? Persons in responsible relationships as you under- 
stand them in the light of their Creator. 

Sixth American: The Church has an organisation which can 
be destroyed overnight. But the life cradled in the Church is 
now more powerful than ever. The Church has a positive answer 
to National Socialism. It is the gospel which leavens the social 
order. All else is toppling. The unique leadership of God 
through Christ is the only reason for living. 


II 
In Europe: the Problem of the Masses 


The Dutchman suggested that the State of the future will 
have a greater sense of responsibility for the life of all its citizens 
than the classical State of the Capitalistic period. It is now 
realised what extraordinary harm has been done by unlimited 
competition, which left the problem of unemployment basically 
unsolved for years; so there can be no return to an individualised 
economy. I would accept the verdict from the countries which 
are going through the big break with the past that there can be 
no return to the older forms. At that point, National Socialism 
has put its finger on one of the main problems of our time, viz., 
the mass problem; but it has tried to solve this problem, not by 
a re-integration, but by a breaking down of communities into 
masses. We cannot return to the old common life by going back- 
wards; we must go through the present mass situation into a new 
community. Here is a Christian task which consists in giving 
back some sense of the meaning of life to these masses who 
are as sheep without a shepherd. At present they will accept any 
possible idolatry which is offered to them. It is the problem of 
mass re-education and re-integration which underlies everything 
else. In a Christian State, a great effort will have to be made to 
re-educate the masses for a meaningful living. 

The Swede said that a group in Sweden began by discussing 
the problem of the mass and the individual. No definite con- 
clusion has yet been reached; but the tendency is to think that 
the main need is not to have an education of the masses as such, 
but to try to safeguard individuality as expressed in community 
groups (i.e., groups of individuals who are voluntarily working 
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together for a common aim). Such a method might avoid the 
danger of the masses being controlled by the enforced will of 
a minority, without incurring the risk of unlimited individualism. 
The group has also touched on the question of the family and 
the application of the community-group idea to the family by 
grouping a number of families together. This question was dis- 
cussed in relation to the problems of housing conditions. 


He then raised the question how are we to educate the 
masses? We cannot use the same methods as the totalitarian 
countries—or can we? with another content and aim? 


The German replied that he had never believed that the totali- 
tarian States educated the masses for anything new, but on the 
contrary believed that these systems had often created mass situa- 
tions or made them more acute, so that human beings were made 
to feel more irresponsible than ever. Therefore all the analyses 
and plans under consideration here must begin with precisely the 
opposite idea, of working to develop the dignity of human beings 
as persons in real communities, instead of leading to their sub- 
mersion in the mass. This is basic; it means that an effort must 
be made to overcome the mass situation by beginning from local 
cells or groups to educate people to participate responsibly in 
self-government. But there should be no illusions about the fact 
that education has an enormous task to face, even with the best 
programme and the possibilities available in a free State. 

The Dutchman then pointed out that the question really is: 
could Democracy be re-introduced into France or Holland tomor- 
row? He agreed with the German speaker that a breakdown 
of the framework of community life had created a mass situa- 
tion. In Holland this had led to a growth of immorality and 
violence even though the situation was relieved by a new sense 
of national values. 

The Frenchman then stated that it is really the bourgeoisie 
that is done for. The middle classes have lost their capacity for 
playing a ruling part. It is among the workers that one finds 
healthy reactions, and people who have kept their individuality. 
Tt is significant that in one internment camp the Communist 
barrack is the one which has real discipline and fellowship. The 
problem in that group is not that of an anonymous mass; for there 
you find people with real convictions much more than you do else- 
where. The problem is that they are not Christian, but on the 
other hand they are not “massified”. 
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The American then pointed out that, wherever the authorities 
are trying to express the kind of life they claim to be striving for, 
they almost universally return to the principles which we know 
as Christian. That is to say, they cannot find anything else which 
the mass of mankind is willing to strive for. 

The Swiss then stated that he too believed that the questions 
of human personality and the family were vital to any plan for 
reconstruction. In the Swiss Army, he had discovered that 
demoralisation, in the sense of a loss of a sense of personal 
responsibility and family solidarity, had gone to considerable 
lengths, and yet that there was a quick response to any positive 
proposals. While his men, many of whom were unemployed, had 
no idea of Christianity, they were far readier to respond to it 
than they used to be. Therefore, he said, these discussions must 
not be kept too intellectualistic and middle-class; they must keep 
in mind people who are living on a minimum basis. Furthermore, 
all these questions of family and personality can be solved only 
on the basis of Christian convictions. 

The German then raised the question whether the difficulty 
was not that of applying common Christian convictions (which 
were very real and significant) to the modern situation and atti- 
tude of mind. For example, we are agreed that power should be 
used only in a responsible way; but how is that principle to be 
applied now? We have to face the fact that the present situa- 
tion is this: the masses in any nation, on the basis of the part 
they play in producing the necessities of life, rightly demand that 
they should participate in the use of power; but they are not pre- 
pared for this partnership in the use of power. Then you have 
an attitude to politics which does not recognise that there is any 
transcendent authority. When the question arises how power is 
to be used in a Christian way to break down the surging waves 
of hatred, then you begin to realise the extent to which this 
hatred exists. 

The Dutchman then stated that this was not the situation 
in Great Britain. The curious thing was that this kind of hatred 
was not prevalent in Great Britain. The totalitarian situation 
had not yet become a reality there, 

The German then pointed out the fact that in the upper classes 
there was a materialistic conception of life with no Christian 
ethical standards, so that these classes were in danger of getting 
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lost, and would more easily degenerate into a mass than the 
ordinary working people. 

The Dutchman again pointed out that there were still coun- 
tries like Great Britain, which had a leadership class which had 
not yet disappeared. 

The Pole pointed out that we do not know the real situation 
in a country till we see it through a great crisis. (C.f. the revela- 
tion of the real situation in France which took place in summer 
1940.) America had not yet gone through this crisis. Some 
were pessimistic, and said that the American tradition had never 
penetrated through the masses of immigrants; others believed 
that the American tradition had tremendous force, and that in a 
crisis it would show itself to be stronger than ever. A further 
significant illustration of what crisis could do for a country was 
the case of Russia, which had turned out to be an integrating 
force to an extent which few would have believed possible before 
the German invasion. 

The Frenchman then brought up the point that the hatred 
prevailing today seemed to have been aroused, not by bombing, 
but by occupation. While Britain might remain comparatively 
immune from hatred, that was not true of the greater part of 
Europe. In fact, the people who were hating in the occupied 
countries were more human and less “massified” than those who 
were submitting inertly to the occupation. 

The Dutchman agreed that inertia is more typical of the mass 
than hatred. 

The Pole pointed out the need for making a distinction 
between resistance and hatred. 

The Dutchman remarked that it was very hard to keep these 
two things apart, and that traitors within the occupied countries 
would pretty certainly be dealt with by murder at the first 
opportunity. 

The German pointed out that this was a symptom of the mass 
situation; these traitors ought really to be dealt with by a court 
of law. He agreed that there were bright elements in the picture. 
The situation in the United States might indeed bring forward 
an élite to lead the nation. In many countries too, a new type of 
human being and social order was beginning to arise under the 
stimulus of the present unbearable situation. This was the hope 
of the future, as it expressed the constructive forces which con- 
stitute the eternal frontier over against totalitarianism. 
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The Church as the New Order 


JouHN SHEPHEARD 


There is a night in which no man can work. Could it be that 
such a time is now coming upon us? There is much talk of a 
New Order and of the things that are to characterise it. We all 
have some idea of what we would like to see in such a new order; 
but we are on rather less certain ground when dealing with its 
attainment. For we are then brought back with a jerk to the 
historical situation in which we now stand and from which any 
further developments have to take place. 


Problems of Reconstruction 


Reconstruction demands a site, a clear site from which the 
ruins of that which went before have been removed. To attempt 
rebuilding on the old site before this clearing process has been 
attended to is to delay rather than to accelerate the process. 
There are many who cling, and will continue to cling, to the 
ruins of the old structures, investing them with a value and sig- 
nificance which they do not have. Their attitude demands sym- 
pathy and respect, for they experience the tragedy of the passing 
unmitigated by any vision of the future opportunity engendered. 
There must be many such who will fail to see the blessing 
included in the judgment which we have called upon our heads. 
As also there must be many others who will take too facile a 
view, accounting the judgment worked out when it has hardly 
started. 

Reconstruction also demands materials. Much of the material 
which went into the making of the old order is useful, some of 
it is indispensable; but there is much which can only make the 
new structure weaker if it is incorporated. We can sit down 
right away in our mental lumber rooms and review the contents 
thereof, preparing ourselves to fight for the retention of that 
which is worthy and for the rejection of that which is unworthy. 
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At a time when our best thinkers are those who are the least 
ready to commit themselves, who give most strongly the impres- 
sion of groping in the dark without knowing what they are look- 
ing for or where they are likely to find it, it is one of our greatest 
dangers to throw up new structures of ideas in our minds with- 
out ascertaining the validity of the concepts on which these ideas 
are based. For many of us the danger of churning out glib plati- 
tudes with an easy optimism is less than it was; but how many 
of us have any real idea of just how deep the revolution we wit- 
ness is penetrating? We may be certain that many of the con- 
cepts, the use of which is deeply ingrained in all our thinking, 
are going to lose their validity. It is only by careful analysis of 
our thinking in the light of the Gospel that we can distinguish 
between concepts which have their roots in eternal values and 
those which spring from a secular culture. We say that we are 
“post-liberal’’, we claim to recognise that we are at the end of 
an era, to apprehend those factors inherent in the liberal democra- 
cies of Europe which foredoomed them to disintegration, to have 
seen through the internationalism of which the League of 
Nations was an expression and to have recognised its limitations. 
By these claims we stand committed to think from first principles 
and to refrain from the use of catch-words and phrases, the 
meanings of which are left unexamined. 

Of all such phrases The New Order is the most pernicious 
and the most misleading. Christians talk of the Church and the 
New Order: such talk is nonsense, the Church is the new order. 
There is neither hope nor need for another. The old order and 
the new have lived side by side for two thousand years and will 
continue to do so until the end of time. If we look for some 
order outside of that which we already have with us there are 
but two possible results; either that we become disillusioned and 
cynical in a fruitless search or that we once more pin our faith 
to false gods and the process works itself out once more. 


This does not mean that we remain satisfied with things as 
they are. We may be thankful that such a state of mind is vir- 
tually impossible in the present situation, however complacent 
the individual may tend to be. Everybody is agreed that some- 
thing has gone wrong with the neat little paradise that we were 
gradually developing. The striking thing is that the glimpses we 
get of the structure as the facade crumbles away fill us not with 
regret for its crumbling but with horror for the truths that are 
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revealed. A similar state of mind is produced by walking 
through a great new housing estate, the pride of a city, which 
has just been desolated by bombs. Disgust is stimulated; not 
by the thought of noble buildings which have been destroyed but 
by the sight of the jerry building which was previously concealed 
but is now laid open for inspection. So, as the order and culture 
by which we have lived start to crumble, we realise that their 
destruction is wrought not by outside forces, but by forces 
created inside themselves, and we recognise the rottenness for 
what it is. 


Political and Social Contradictions 


One of the most hopeful and at the same time the most 
portentous signs of this breakdown in our culture is to be found 
in the mass of contradictions which become increasingly evident 
in our political and social life. After a period when rationality 
has been glorified above all, has been regarded as the highest 
good, it is no longer able to guide us. The most striking recent 
example is in the breakdown of the negotiations between Nehru 
and Cripps. Here we see two honest and sincere leaders faced 
with imminent and inevitable attack by a common enemy mani- 
festly set to destroy all which they held most valuable. Regard- 
ing the situation even in the lowest terms of mutual self-interest, 
of common sense, it was inconceivable that under such conditions 
they would fail to reach an agreement. Such an outcome was 
unthinkable, impossible. But, looking at the conflict of ideas 
involved in their historical perspective, remembering the long 
tale of exploitation and double-dealing, the strength of the 
barrier of mistrust which had grown up between the two groups, 
the absolute lack of confidence, the impossibility of Britain and 
India seeing the problem through each other’s eyes, then the 
breakdown was natural, it was only to be expected, it was 
inevitable. We long ago ceased to do the sensible thing. The 
tangle of contradictions which we have so efficiently woven 
around ourselves is such that rationality has no place in the 
ordering of our doings. 


There are many other such contradictions evident in the 
present political alignments in Europe. But a far greater num- 
ber, and perhaps the more serious ones, are for the moment 
obscured by the false unity, of which the term “United Nations” 
is a symbol, which has been wrought by a world-wide war. 
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When a military victory has been gained (and this article is 
written in the belief that such will be the case, although its 
relevance is not dependent upon such a happening) then the 
disunities will become more apparent. Under the cloak of unity 
there are already many conflicts which are of sufficiently grave 
a nature for contemporary political units to fight over. 

The position is further complicated by the decline in the 
efficiency of political communications. Different groups in the 
world, previously inarticulate in some cases, but now all capable 
of contributing their share to the general Babel, have travelled 
different distances along roads of political development which 
_are largely parallel. It is almost a truism to say that political 
wisdom is gained only by actual experience. So it is that the 
Arabs are making demands which were made by Central Euro- 
peans twenty years ago, seeing as a solution to their problems 
measures which have- failed elsewhere. Also, although these 
different groups see their own position in relation to a wider 
picture, there is no universal framework; for the larger canvas 
into which each nation projects its local situation is no more than 
an extension of that situation, each seeing the problems of others 
in terms of its own. 

This then is the world in which the Church has to function, 
the material from which the Kingdom is to be built and the battle- 
field on which the fight with dzmonism is to be fought. What 
of the Church? What is her function in such a world and how 
can it best be served? 


The réle of the Church 


When the political events inside a state are such that a party 
has to go underground, that party is largely excluded from active 
politics. If it has faith in the importance of its part in the 
political life of that state, it reorganises its life to one of careful 
conservation of its resources, to a régime of planning and of 
training of personnel in preparation for The Day. In a limited 
sense the position of the Church in the world today is analagous 
to that of such a party. The Church is not precluded from active 
participation. There are many immediacies which demand her 
attention. But we can learn much from the strategy of such 
a party, from their careful planning and conservation of effort 
all directed towards their major task. There is a very real danger 
that the Church, preoccupied with her part in immediately 
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contemporary events, may be forgetful of her rdle in the wider 
scope of history. 

The army about to set out on a campaign is aware both of 
its minimal needs and of its resources. It makes sure that the 
resources are adequate to meet the needs, planning the disposi- 
tion of its supplies in the most efficient manner possible, putting 
them to the most economical uses and avoiding unnecessary 
efforts which would serve only to make greater demands on its 
commissariat. What then are the minimal needs of Christians 
likely to be? 

If Christians are to be able to continue in useful action under 
trying conditions they must have a sense of the significance of 
their activities; their work must appear to them as useful, con- 
structive work. Significance of the individual’s actions in society 
depends upon a social structure which is rational, in which the 
results of their work are recognisable as such, and upon a struc- 
ture which is the expression of a culture centred upon the value 
of the personality. That the first of these conditions is unlikely 
to be fulfilled has already been indicated. There is certainly no 
guarantee that the post-war world will recognise the ultimate 
value of the human personality. The Christian basis for this 
concept is the only one which is not involved in the landslide of 
values which has already started. In so far as the degree of 
disintegration will produce an acceleration of the already present 
tendency to centralisation in the government of human affairs, 
we can already discern one trend which will militate against 
the conservation of this value. 

From where, then, is this minimal need of the Christian 
worker to be satisfied, if neither from the recognisable results 
of his work nor from a sense of his position as a significant unit 
in the society which he serves? From the ecstatic welcome 
afforded him by a world wearied by war? From a sense of unity 
with a mankind joyfully arising with the dawn to meet and fulfil 
its purpose? We delude ourselves if we believe that any such 
encouraging stimulus will come from the material. Our mis- 
takes of the past have committed us to work with people who 
are disillusioned, who see no hope in our efforts and who regard 
them with suspicion. The drive can come only from God Him- 
self, through His Word and Church. We have to be members 
of the Church, living in Christ and fighting His fight, not merely 
messengers of social good will with a pale tinge of Christianity 
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incidentally included. It is on the inculcation of such an attitude 
that we have to concentrate in our programme of conservation, 
planning and training. 


The purity of the Gospel 


The understanding and presentation of the Gospel in any age 
is not dependent upon any great intellectual ability. There are 
elements in every human situation which are common to all 
and to which the Gospel is the only adequate answer. The preach- 
ing is therefore to a great extent independent of any profound 
analysis of contemporary history. But it is important that when 
‘the Word is presented thus it should not be contaminated by 
the unexamined social prejudices of the preacher. Unless he is 
careful of the terminology he employs when touching on socio- 
logical matters he is liable merely to irritate his hearers and to 
invalidate the Gospel for them by associating it in their minds 
with concepts which they have rightly come to regard as irrele- 
vant to their situation. 


The Gospel has no meaning to men except in relation to their 
historical situation. This is an important truth which we have to 
remember. It is also a truth which is very easily capable of being 
misapplied. The central meaning of the historical situation in 
which we find ourselves is its meaninglessness. The truth which 
we have to derive from it is its separation from the truth. The 
situation is the end-product of a very close-knit period of develop- 
ment which has been characterised by the presentation of previ- 
ously unparalleled opportunities for the exercise on a grand scale 
of man’s lust for power, wealth and glory. This fact, coupled 
with the predominance of a type of thought which has made the 
rationalisation of such motives (frequently in Christian terms) 
very easy, has led to the development of a culture the highest 
ideal of which is to allow such lusts, suitably disguised, to operate 
unbridled—an ideal which we call freedom. As the immediate 
situation became more patently a contradiction of the concepts 
used in its rationalisation, the process of rationalisation had to 
become increasingly abstracted if its purpose was to be served. 
In this way our social thinking has been led further and further 
away from the realities with which it was supposed to be con- 
cerned. The Gospel stands unchanged, in relation, as always, to 
the basic issues of history, but necessarily remote from the social 
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issues with which we have been concerning ourselves. To attempt 
to bring the Gospel into relation to these false issues would be to 
do the cause of evangelism a disservice. Our task is to reveal 
the unrealities of the issues, to point out the true issues and to 
give the Christian answer to them. 

Whatever our approach to our hearers, we are dependent 
upon the existence of some common ground. This necessity may 
not be as easy to satisfy in the coming years as we have been 
wont to expect. Many of our fellows will have been subjected 
to experiences, both physical and mental, which we will find it 
difficult to evaluate. We have to be able to form some idea of 
what our hearers regard as reality, of what in their situation 
they look upon as the temporal earnests of the absolute values 
in which, I believe, all men ultimately put their trust. We will 
be dealing with people who have spiritually and mentally been 
dragged far away from us as well as brought closer to us. We 
have to be able to cash in on their experiences and, at the same 
time, to be aware of the dangers inherent in such a method. The 
fostering of disillusionment has its uses and its abuses. We have 
to be conscious of the elastic limits of the personalities with which 
we are dealing. 


The ultimate hope 


Looking back now upon the situation as the medium in which 
God is working out His purpose for man, and regarding the 
Church as His instrument, what hope for the world can we, as 
Christians, see? 


Many of the questions raised are ones to which there may 
be no immediate answer; but if they are real problems there is a 
solution to be found. The finding of the solution is dependent 
upon viewing the problem in the right perspective. It is doubtful 
whether there are any capable of doing this today; but at least we 
have a way of preparing to approach the problem. The indis- 
pensability and the responsibility of the Church today is brought 
home to us by the fact that she alone possesses the means whereby 
this approach can be made. The Church alone, armed as she is 
with the Gospel and strengthened by the realisation of her 
dependence upon God, has the means of distinguishing between 
true problems and false ones. Our thinking on social matters 
has in the main been based on temporal values and we first have 
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the immense task before us of expurgating these sources of cor- 
ruption and error. But we have, and will always have, the same 
immutable standards through which God can direct our efforts. 


The breakdown of rationality is, if properly used, our oppor- 
tunity. In it lies the demonstration of man’s inability to order 
his affairs with success. That partial freedom from the laws of 
cause and effect which was man’s strength and distinction, but 
which, having harnessed it to his own glorification, he has made 
his greatest weakness, now becomes the vehicle for hope as God 
uses it as a demonstration of man’s inadequacy. 


It is to the Church, again, that man must look in his search 
for a common ground. Indeed, it is only in the Church that we 
can be sure that the search will be continued with sincerity and 
urgency. An inclusive framework cannot be built upon a situa- 
tion the essence of which is contradiction and mutual inapproach- 
ability. ; 

And finally, there is only one message which contains mean- 
ing and hope for all men—the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Our prime 
responsibility remains to deliver that message. We have to do 
this in terms comprehensible and meaningful to our hearers; but 
let us be clear over the distinction between doing this and com- 
promising the Gospel by presenting it in relation to social 
thinking which has lost its meaning. 
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The Future of the Church in Europe 
FREDERICK J. FORELL 


I am deeply convinced that there is a time ahead—a time of 
revival and missionary work for our Protestant Churches. Their 
success or failure, however, will depend upon two conditions. 


The first condition is historical, political, and in fact, military. 
For no freedom of the Churches is imaginable as long as 
Hitlerism and the totalitarian systems akin to it are not crushed. 
Karl Barth, the Swiss theologian, has been perfectly right in 
calling Hitler another Mohammed, and totalitarian racism a 
modern Islam. It certainly is ridiculous to assume that with a 
Hitler victory the Churches would go into the catacombs again. 
But we can say that, after such a victory of Hitler, the European 
Churches would share the fate, after the victory of the Crescent, 
of the Churches in Asia Minor, North Africa, Egypt, and the 
Balkans—numerically insignificant, without any inner strength. 
Their members, second-rate citizens, would be denied any oppor- 
tunity to live according to their Christian conscience. 


The Church’s Opportunity 


But I, for one, do not believe in the possibility of Hitler’s 
victory. This is why I think the Church may look forward to 
enjoying her full freedom of action. And this is why I believe 
that the struggle for the freedom of the Church and the liberty 
of the Christian conscience represents the very meaning of this 
war. And I do believe that its outcome will, once more, give a 
great opportunity to the Church. 

Everything, however, will then depend on whether the lead- 
ing churchmen understand the signs of the times and will, with 
faith, courage, and vision, organise the work of the Church. The 
historic opportunity is literally God-given. But it is up to us 
to decide on how to use it. A record of the missed opportunities 
of the Church and the missionary enterprise during the past 
centuries would make quite a book; let us pray that ecclesiastical 
historians of the centuries to come may not be tempted to call 
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the period which is to follow this war also an era of missed 
opportunities. 


Why, now, may the churchman and missionary be more hope- 
ful, this time? Our message, the Gospel, remains unchanged. 
But the response of men, their willingness to accept the message, 
is different in different epochs. 


The Deificaiion of Nature 


Before 1914, I used to be a member of the Christian Students’ 
Movement (D.C.S.V.) in Germany. Most German students, at 
that time, believed firmly in what they called the power of science. 
If there really were any “Riddles of the Universe” left, their 
solution was said to be merely a matter of time. Only a small 
circle used to gather in our D.C.S.V. To the majority of the 
students the Gospel hardly meant anything. Theirs was another 
Book of Revelation—the “Book of Nature’. Their aim was 
not only to understand nature and to fathom its secrets—as only 
the duty of thinking men,—they actually tried to solve, by study- 
ing nature, the final, the deepest problems of life: why do we 
live? what is the meaning of our being on earth? how shall we 
live? what is good, what is evil? Swayed by the astonishing 
progress of science and technology, no one was prepared even 
to listen to the “obsolete’’ biblical message, and we members of 
the Student Christian Movement were looked upon as rather 
strange fellows. 

The students of those days have become men and the leaders 
of today. The temporary “victory” of National-Socialism in 
Germany is tantamount to a victory of those who started by the 
deification of Nature. It is, to put it in the terms of the Old 
Testament, Baal’s victory over Jehovah, the revealed Deity of 
the Bible. 

The “Book of Nature’ teaches the struggle for life as its very 
aim. According to its “message”, the species and races of Flora 
and Fauna owe their development to that struggle. Struggle, 
fight, war, are the deepest meanings of life itself. 

Nature does not acknowledge either good or evil. Its 
terminology knows only of strong and weak, of fit and unfit for 
life. Race, the racially pure Volk, is the “natural’’, and there- 
fore, the only true, community of life. “Good” is identical with 
whatever is useful to that community, which, as the only one, has 
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the “right” to stand before Nature, before Baal. Whatever is 
detrimental to it is “evil”. All standards of truth are gone. And 
since the lie is but another weapon in the struggle for life, it is, 
consequently, the fighter’s sacred duty to lie for the sake of the 
power of the Volk. .... Hermann Rauschning has been using the 
term “nihilism” for what I call “Baalism”. In fact, National- 
Socialism has put into the most horrible practice the theories of 
such nihilism. We all are witnessing the results. 

But already it is dawning, and after Hitler’s defeat, to the 
priests of Baal and their disciples in Germany and elsewhere will 
come a terrible awakening—a complete collapse of that nihilistic 
naturalistic faith in Baal. It stands to reason that, since the 
downfall of the Roman Empire, no moment like this has been 
given to the world mission. Split into so many denominations, 
and by so many “isms’’, as she is, can the Church live up to it? 


Isolationism no longer possible 


Our world has become so small that any isolationism appears 
utterly senseless. When men formed nations, the family did not 
disappear; nations will not disappear either when the notion of 
“mankind”, what to most people, until yesterday, was a more or 
less theoretical term, will become a reality like “nation”. We 
have been experiencing that what happens in China, in Ethiopia, 
or on the Russian steppes, has its influence on our own personal 
life. Technology has dwarfed our globe so much that to separate 
domestic from foreign affairs will, certainly in the not too distant 
future, sound well-nigh nonsensical. Indeed, humanity, the com- 
munity of all men, is bound to become a reality. 

But where is the faith upon which such reality is to rest? The 
downfall of National-Socialism will destroy the mutual “under- 
standing” of men on a purely biological basis. Nationalism in its 
hypertrophy and the deification of race has, from the outset, 
been hostile to Christianity and its belief in the Eternal Father 
Who in His only-begotten Son embraces, with the same love, 
all peoples alike. We need not worry: like the deities of antiquity, 
that disappeared with Rome’s decline, the collapse of Hitlerism 
will sign the death-warrant of those modern substitutes for 
religion. Is our Christian faith to replace them? 

All naturalistic-biological interpretations follow, in behold- 
ing mankind, the lines of what separates human beings from 
each other—tribes, races, nations. Christian anthropology, on 
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the other hand, emphasises whatever is common to all men. By 
nature we all are sinful; we all are God’s children; we all are 
brothers equal before our Father in Heaven. The unity of man- 
kind, its equality before God—these notions are part of the 
Christian teaching. Again, the “time is ripe’, the world is pre- 
pared to open its ears to the message. The failure of the League 
of Nations was due to the lack of any ideological basis. If man 
does not accept the idea of God’s fatherhood, there is indeed no 
proof of human brotherhood. By bringing men closer to each 
other physically, modern technology has prepared the ground for 
a better perception of the teachings of the Gospel than there has 
been for the past five hundred years. No doubt, this is the hour 
when men are likely to grasp the truth of a brotherhood based 
upon the Fatherhood of God. 


Mankind becomes a Unity 


In Paul’s time, “humanity” was a unity gathered around the 
Mediterranean Sea which was ruled by Rome. The medieval 
man, too, used to look upon “mankind” as a unity, with Rome 
remaining the spiritual centre of the universe. The geographical 
discoveries of the past centuries have gradually shattered and 
destroyed such feeling of unity. Technology has, in its material 
sense, narrowed the human space again. But this terrible war is 
also forging mankind together into another unity. It is a unity 
of fate, a companionship in suffering and misery. And again, 
we are allowed to understand the biblical message which looks 
upon Adam’s children as a unity and so speaks to them: “There 
is one body and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of 
your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all.” (Ephes. 4: 4-6.) 

While this growing feeling of being one offers, once again, a 
chance to the preaching of our Church, another experience seems 
of even greater importance. I am speaking of the overthrow of 
Rousseau’s false doctrine of the innate goodness of man. If man 
really were good by nature, there would not be any need for his 
redemption: Christ would not have had to die in order to redeem 
humanity. Time and again, both Rosenberg and his followers 
(the Deutsch-Glaubige), and the ill-famed Reichsbischof Miller 
with his “German Christians” have been attacking the Christian 
doctrine of Redemption. The basic dogma of these anti-Chris- 
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tian movements declares that the pure nordic man has nothing to 
do with original sin, and is fundamentally good (“nicht erb- 
siindig, sondern erb-gut’). Therefore, the nordic man has no 
need for any redemption through Christ. One day, the Germans 
will realise what crimes these “fundamentally good” National- 
Socialists have been committing. There is reason to assume that 
they then are to reject the theories of Rosenberg together with 
Rousseau’s doctrine of the natural goodness of man. 


The weight of the Christian Message 


In a post-Hitler Germany people will understand much better 
than they have done for 150 years the preaching of sin and 
grace—the very core of the Christian sermon. No longer will 
they idolise their own nordic blood. And they will grasp anew 
John’s central message: ‘The blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin.” (John 1: 7.) 

Germany thus is the place where the confidence in the innate 
goodness of man will be shattered most. But not the only one. 
To any thinking man the road back to Rousseau’s optimism will 
be blocked. To have learned what it meant to man to free him- 
self from Christian influence and from all restraints of Christian 
ethics—this is what created the re-born willingness to listen and 
to respond to the Christian message. And this is its unique 
chance. 

Contrary to the Christian revival of the 19th century, Europe’s 
coming revival is bound to be decidedly ecclesiastical. That 
movement was, to a certain extent, in opposition to the organised 
churches and their clergy. But this time, there are martyrs: 
Pastor Martin Niemoeller and the ministers of the Confessional 
Church (Bekenntniskirche) in Germany. Bishop Eyvind Berg- 
grav and the innumerable clerics in Nazi-occupied countries all 
over Europe. In the times to come the Church will gather in 
what these brave men have sown. Among all kinds of people, in 
every walk of life, and particularly among working men, the 
Church and the clergy have earned, during the past ten years 
the highest esteem and a great deal of confidence. This undeni- 
able fact in itself will account for the weight of the message of 


the Church—a weight she has not enjoyed for more than 150 
years. 
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The Church’s chance of success 


Can we expect the Church to use her chance? This is the 
fateful problem with which Protestant Christendom has been 
confronted. In my belief, there are four conditions to its success. 

1. The post-war Church must be entirely evangelical. With- 
out timidity, she must preach the whole biblical Gospel—the 
Gospel of God’s grace in Jesus Christ toward a world entangled 
in guilt and sin. The Church has to remember the fundamentals 
that belong to her truth, and to preach them to the world. A 
Church who has forgotten that God has intrusted to her the 
ministry of the world has ceased to be Christ’s Church. Hitler’s 
success has taught the world that moral nihilism is the end of 
the road which started with a scepticism that did not acknowledge . 
the absolute truth. Out of some sort of humane timidity, the 
Church has shrunk from offending modern man by preaching 
the biblical truth of hell. Now, man has to pass, on earth, 
through all the horrors of hell in war and concentration camps. 
The Gospel alone overcomes death and devil and hell. 

2. The Church must be entirely catholic. We Christian 
refugees, who had to flee one country after the other, have 
experienced the reality of the “Una Sancta’. The Church is 
alive wherever Christ’s Gospel is preached, wherever the Sacra- 
ments are administered, wherever we find Christian brotherhood. 
In many cases, Christians of different denominations are closer 
to each other than are people of the same religious affiliation who 
belong to different “movements”. Already Church Unity is a 
reality. It is up to us to make it real ever the more. The 
Lutheran refugee pastors will never forget what Anglican 
churches and Presbyterian congregations have done for them. 
Any denomination that does not join, with all its heart, the 
ecumenical movement is fated to become a sect. But the time 
ahead of us will not be an era of sects, it is to be an epoch of 
the Church. 

We have been taught that, far from opposing each other, the 
various denominations are, in truth, complementary to one 
another. They form a genuine unity. While Lutherans lay 
stress upon Christ’s death that means our redemption, Meth- 
odists emphasise Christ’s power in us which is our sanctifica- 
tion. Whereas Protestant Episcopalians preserve the purest 
heritage of the ecclesiastical past of Christianity, the Presby- 
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terians are setting an example of missionary energy and Chris- 
tian responsibility toward the social problems of the world. To 
the Baptists the decision of the individual himself stands before 
his joining Christ’s congregation, and the Pravosla Churches 
remind us of the eternal significance embodied in the early Chris- 
tian doctrines. Thus, before reconstructing, after the war, our 
church life, we will have to realise how our days have made 
good Jesus’ prayer “Ut omnes unum sint’”. (John 17.) 

3. But besides being both entirely evangelical and wholly 
catholic, the Church has also to be entirely protestant. The 
totalitarian states have opened our eyes, before all, to one peril. 
We have experienced the dangers which the dignity and the liberty 
of the individual is up against whenever an earthly institution 
claims the only and the highest authority and the right to decide 
on right and wrong, upon good and evil. We have to muster up 
all our courage to protest against any power that dares to stand 
between God’s Word incarnate in Christ and the conscience of 
the individual—to protest against any authority which, on prin- 
ciple or de facto, questions the freedom of worship and sermon. 
The Christian faith is the free acceptance of God’s grace offered 
to him in Christ—his free Yea. This is why we must protest 
against any kind of intolerance which threatens to restrict 
religious liberty. The oppression of the Christian faith in 
Russia as well as of Protestantism in Spain are clear symptoms 
of this peril. Even after Hitler is crushed, we must not flinch 
from protesting, with courage, against these dangers wherever 
they are to be found. 


4. Finally, the Church must be really ecclesiastical. We have 
to face the fact that National-Socialism is, after all, but one 
drastic form of the same secularism that has jeopardised Chris- 
tian civilisation since the rise of French enlightenment. We have 
witnessed where the mastery of an almighty State over all human 
life leads. In such a world, there is no place left for Christian 
education, Christian marriage, and Christian charity. Convinced 
of the holiness of her duty, the Church, after this war, must try 
to influence cultural and social legislation. The Church is the 
conscience of the nation. And just as the Christian conscience 
sets for the individual the standards of right and wrong, so the 
Church, the Nation’s conscience, has to set these standards for 
the nation. The political, economic, and social measures are, of 
course, to be left to the nation. 
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It has often been asked lately how the wounds which pagan 
totalitarianism has inflicted upon the soul of youth are to be 
healed. There is but one answer to this question: through Chris- 
tian education. Religious schools and youth organisations may 
do the practical work. Great tasks for our Student Movements 
are ahead. May they withstand the temptation to change into 
secularised social agencies! Already that temptation has been 
approaching so many church organisations. If the Church were 
to abandon her children to secularised schools, her needy to 
secularised agencies, she would be the very victim of fifth 
columnists in her own ranks. 

Indeed, there is a great time ahead for the Church—if she 
learns how to be entirely evangelical, entirely catholic, wholly ' 
protestant and completely ecclesiastical. 
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America, Britain and the World 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM WILLIAM PATON 


My dear Robert: 


You ask me to put down in an informal way some of the 
reflections on the international situation which have been in my 
mind during my visit to the U.S.A. and Canada, particularly in 
relation to the question of Anglo-American co-operation. I wish 
I could do better justice to this theme, but a very heavy pro- 
gramme of engagements does not make it easy to get time for 
writing. The subject which you suggested I might write about 
is not merely important in itself but is connected with the deeper 
problems of the Church in relation to the war, and I will try to 
put down in as decent order as I can some thoughts that have 
occurred to me about this. 

I know full well that to many Americans, not least to those 
who have held or perhaps still hold to pacifist principles or to 
some form of isolationist policy, Anglo-American collaboration 
reeks of imperialism and is very highly suspect. The Atlantic 
Charter, in spite of the fact that it does quite certainly contain 
some most important advances on any earlier statement that was 
at all equally authoritative, does also suggest in certain phrases 
an Anglo-American leadership which might be conceived of as’ 
a kind of racial imperialism. I know also that many Americans 
feel doubtful about the policies of some of the United Nations, 
and not least about those of Great Britain. I heard a man get 
up in a conference to ask, in tones trembling with emotion, 
whether they were supposed to be supporting the policy of 
Britain in India, though he came from a state where the treat- 
ment of American Negro citizens lacks something of perfection. 


The Moral Issues of the War 


Behind this problem there lies, it seems to me, one much 
deeper. I have the impression that many Americans whose whole 
lives have been lived in a world which was at peace and looked 
forward to peace, who have loathed and abhorred war (as 
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indeed who can fail to loathe and abhor it?), have made as 
yet no real adjustment of their minds to the fact that their coun- 
try is at war, or to the kind of war in which their country is tak- 
ing part. They feel that their country, or, one might almost 
more truly in their case say, that the State is at war; that though 
the State is engaged in a pagan business they as citizens and 
members of the State must go through with it and must play 
their part; but they do not feel that there is any moral issue 
involved inthe war. They are justly afraid of speaking of a holy 
war or of equating victory in war with the victory of the Gospel. 
Accordingly, they think of the war and prosecution of it in terms 
of national effort almost of an a-moral kind. When they think 
of Christianity and the Church they think of an ecumenical 
society largely withdrawn from connection with the actual 
entanglement of relationships in which, in fact, we live. 


I am putting this very shortly and in a way which nobody 
will agree to be true for himself. Nevertheless, I feel pretty sure 
that there is some broad truth in what I have sketched, and I 
wish to carry on my argument in such a way as to show what is 
involved in this. 

Though one ought not to say that Christianity is at stake in 
the war, for both Old and New Testaments warn us against such 
foolish speech, it is in my judgment not only possible but right 
and necessary to say that Christian civilisation is at stake in this 
war, and that the practical prospects of building up in the world 
an order of life at all compatible with Christian principles depends 
in part on the defeat of the Axis powers. I should not feel it 
possible to say this in an international Christian journal if I did 
not know that many Germans believe it too—I cannot say 
whether Italian or Japanese Christians in any, or many cases do. 
It is one thing to deny that the cause of Christ and the existence 
of the Church is bound up with victory, for there can always be a 
life in the catacombs; it is quite another thing to deny that in the 
actual historical struggle in which we are engaged moral values 
are being defended and the chance of a better secular order being 
fought for. 

If this is not held, I don’t see how the national effort of a 
country which is at war can fail to descend into a purely pagan 
and. nationalist business. I am not unmindful of the dangers of 
emphasising the moral causes at stake; they are self-righteous- 
ness, self-complacency, pride. Nevertheless, the facts seem to me 
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clearly to demand such a position. Who, in the face of what has 
happened in Poland or Czechoslovakia, or even in the occupied 
countries of Western and Northern Europe, can doubt that there - 
is a moral cause at stake in this war? If we forget this, we shall 
descend into pagan nationalism and the arousing of hate as the 
motivating power of the war effort. 


A realistic view of reconstruction 


This brings me to another aspect of the whole problem which 
is yet closely connected with what I have been saying. I notice 
that many of those who are most enthusiastic about post-war 
reconstruction, the tension of international government, . the 
development of economic reconstruction, etc., are reluctant to see 
these matters in relation to the actual kind of inter-connection 
between the United Nations, which is, perforce, growing in 
strength every day. Here again we have the feeling that war is 
filthy and that the new world must be pure. Let-us, therefore, 
build our new world with new stones and bricks and keep clear 
of the mire and foulness of war. Emotionally one can under- 
stand this, but it makes no kind of practical sense. The sort of 
international action, both in the political and in the economic 
field, which is desired by all who are enthusiastic for world 
government is so far-reaching that it is incredible that it be 
improvised when peace comes to be made. What is likely to hap- 
pen is that when fighting stops and an armistice is signed there 
will be a period, short or long, during which the problems of 
political and economic reconstruction, sovereignty, and the rest 
will be worked out. First of all, however, there must be feeding, 
policing and the beginnings of the restoration of industry. If 
we do not use the kind of instruments of political and economic 
collaboration which the United Nations have already created 
among themselves, we shall have nothing to use. 

I have spoken here of the United Nations rather than of the 
British Commonwealth and the United States of America, and I 
wish to stress the fact that the smaller European nations which 
are still fighting under the lead of exiled governments—Norway, 
Holland, and the rest—are to be very seriously reckoned with in 
this connection. They have a large contribution to make and 
they will rightly insist on making it. Nevertheless, they will be 
the first to say that unless the United States of America and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations can work together for the 
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framing of a better political and economic order, no real progress 
will be made. 

Nobody who urges this can fail to be aware of the difficulties 
and dangers. British observers who travel abroad a great deal, 
as I do, have learned all that anybody can tell them about 
the general dislike of what is called British imperialism and I, 
at least, hope that in the tragedy and chaos of the present war a 
new chapter is going to be written in British policy in these 
spheres. I do not think it is widely enough recognised that both 
in Britain and in other European countries there is much fear of 
American financial imperialism. 


What about Russia, and China? 


Then it will be said, What about Russia? and, with not less 
relevance, What about China? My own view, for what it is 
worth, is very simply stated. I believe that the four pillars upon 
which the future world order can rest—pillars I mean of power, 
not only armed but also economic—are the United States of 
America, Soviet Russia, China, and the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. My hopes for the future in a secular sense mainly 
depend upon an accord on essentials between these four blocks of 
power and upon the hope that as rapidly as possible other nations 
which accept the fundamental principles of world order will be 
brought in on a basis of full moral equality. To say this, how- 
ever, in no way lessens the importance of understanding between 
the British Commonwealth of Nations and the United States of 
America. The many differences which exist between Americans 
and British, the cousinly quarrels, the irritations, and the pro- 
founder differences in outlook and policy ought not to blind 
us to the fact that we agree on far more than either of us agrees 
on with anybody else! Common conceptions of life, a largely 
common literature, a common Bible—these are only some of the 
things which deeply unite us. If we can act together, we can get 
others to do so too. If we cannot, what is the hope that others 
will join in? 

Russia is deeply divided from both the American and the 
British conceptions of life, and yet one cannot be wrong in feel- 
ing that the events of June 1941 represented a great turning 
point in human history. Isolation of Russia for a generation 
ended on that day when Hitler invaded Russia. The effects of 
isolation are not undone in a night or by a phrase, but the way 
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is now open, as it was not open before, to fresh contacts and 
fresh understandings between Russia and the Anglo-Saxon 
democracies. I would venture the belief that it will be more 
possible for Russia to be brought heartily into a consortium with 
Britain and America than with either alone. China in the long 
run must be a major factor in world order, and already in the 
short run has proved her immense importance. Does anyone 
think that it would be easier for China to take her proper place 
in the undergirding of world order if the Americans and the 
British fail to agree? 


The best international hope 


I should, therefore, urge, on the practical side of the whole 
matter, that Anglo-American co-operation is to be desired not 
because those who press for it desire an Anglo-American hege- 
mony but precisely because it offers the best hope of our securing 
something really international. Only in such terms would I 
expound or defend the idea. 

Having said all this, I should like to add something else, 
which, though I shall say it more briefly, is perhaps fully as 
important. I find that my continental frfends, without exception, 
earnestly desire both the strongest possible British collaboration 
for the future of Europe and also full American-British collabora- 
tion. I find, on the other hand, a real nervousness lest in the field 
of church life and work those who speak the English language 
should imagine that there must be a kind of Anglo-Saxon hege- 
mony in spiritual affairs. I cannot too strongly express my own 
sense of disgust at any such dénowement. Apart from anything 
else, spiritual power bears no constant relation to material size 
and strength. A voice like the voice of Barth echoes all over the 
world without any kind of relationship to the material strength 
of Switzerland. Where else can we look with such earnest hope 
and longing for spiritual life and rebirth as to the Confessional 
Church in Germany or to the Christians and Church leaders in 
Norway and Holland and other European countries who have so 
magnificently shown the reality of the life of the Church even 
under great strain and great temptation—temptation not only to 
yield but, much more, to make the Church the centre only of a 
national resistance and not a testimony to the Divine Word? I 
can well understand the feeling of Continental Christians. at 
least perhaps those exiled in Britain or America, who see the 
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British and the Americans still able to plan more or less together 
and wonder whether in Church affairs, as in those of the 
State, there is going to be an Anglo-Saxon lead of a kind that 
they would find irksome. This fear has been voiced in my hear- 
ing, both in London and in New York, and I can understand 
it and sympathise with it. I have already stated the main reason 
why I believe it to be illusory. It is we who are likely to turn 
1h help in spiritual insight and constancy to those who have 
su‘fered more than we have yet suffered. Moreover, the ecu- 
menical movement, young as it is, has already taken deep root. 
I find in the United States, as I know is the case in my own coun- 
try, a profound sense of the reality of the ecumenical fellowship 
which binds us together and of the foolishness and wrongness 
of racial or national prides and superiorities being imported into 
this unity. 

I do not pretend that it is easy to hold together in one’s mind 
and heart the realistic understanding of the concrete choices 
which countries have to make and the claims and life of the 
divine-human society of the Christian fellowship. I am sure 
that to remove the secular choices from the range of moral right 
and wrong is hopeless, for that leaves us with ecumenicity as a 
kind of withdrawn mysticism or an empty utopianism. On the 
other hand, to identify the Kingdom of God in its glory and 
mystery with victory even in a righteous war is something from 
which the Christian should shrink. I do not find in practice that 
it is impossible to do justice to both the kingdoms of which one 
is an unworthy citizen, and I am quite certain that one has, in 
faith and love, to try. 

Yours very sincerely, 


WILLIAM PATON. 
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An Oriental View of Anglo-American 
Leadership 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM C. S. TSAI 


Dear Robert: 


You ask me to write on my hopes and fears regarding the 
Anglo-American attitude to the peoples in Asia after the war. 
In other words, you are asking my opinion—I being an Asiatic 
—as to the Anglo-American leadership in the post-war order. 
The examination season makes this assignment especially diffi- 
cult to fulfil. What follows must therefore not be regarded as a 
finally considered opinion. 


How the East regards the West 


To begin with, let us survey briefly the attitude of peoples in 
the Far East toward the Western powers. I am not unaware 
of the danger of generalising; but it is possible, in some measure, 
to speak in general terms. After more than a century of political 
and economic domination over the Far Eastern peoples by the 
Western world, it requires a great deal more than words or 
slogans to convince peoples of the weaker nations of the noble 
interest of the Anglo-Saxons in peace and justice. The failure to 
take a stand against the Japanese invasion in Manchuria, the 
indifference to Mussolini’s “campaign to civilise’ Ethiopia, the 
selling out of Czechoslovakia at Munich, the dealings in scrap 
iron and in oil with Japan, and the closing of the Burma Road, 
did not help to foster confidence in the democracies. The bitter 
struggle in China has received little more than lip-praise. The 
cry for independence in India is more often misunderstood than 
sympathetically hearkened to. I am willing to listen to the plea 
that for all these things there were very good reasons, and that 
it is easier to condemn than to foresee. But the fact remains that 
these constitute some of the black pages in the history of civilisa- 
tion. It was not just an unreasonable prejudice when a number 
of people in the Far East held the opinion that, at the early 
stages of the World War II, Britain’s fight was prompted to a 
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larger extent by the realisation that her own safety was threat- 
ened than by any other noble considerations. Hardly any more 
can be said about America’s entry into the war. But, then, what 
country has no selfish interests? This statement is not aimed at 
discrediting the British and American peoples. 

This is not to say that change could not take place. Indeed, 
changes have taken place, especially since Hitler attacked the 
U.S.S.R. and since Japan attacked Pearl Harbor. Today, the 
situation is an encouraging one. The United Nations, represent- 
ing different races and different political philosophies, are welded 
together as one man against aggression and aggrandisement. 
There are two factors which bring about changes. The one is 
the direct results of the development of the war itself, and the 
other is the conscious effort on the part of peoples engaged in 
this struggle to effect desirable change. It is impossible to say 
which of the two is more important. But, given an intelligent 
public which knows what it wants and which conscientiously 
strives to achieve its aim, coupled with favourable external 
changes, advantageous results can be obtained. 


The importance of War Aims 


The importance of a clear understanding of what the war is 
about cannot be over-emphasised. Without an unshakable con- 


-viction of aim, we are in danger of becoming easy preys of jingo- 


istic nationalism. The war may degenerate into a war of con- 
quest. On the whole, both in Britain and in America, hopeful 
signs can be observed, here and there. But one could still wish 
for a greater interest to be displayed by the general public, par- 
ticularly by students, in the issues involved in the present con- 
flict. Undoubtedly, in the post-war order, Anglo-American 
leadership will be sought on every hand. But the most scrupulous 
care and foresight are urgently needed if this leadership is not 
to be abused by contempt and pride. One effective way of pre- 
venting this danger is constantly to seek, and to modify, a guid- 
ing principle with respect to the order of things to come. It 
matters a great deal in our future action as to whether or not the 
leaders of tomorrow have a firm conviction concerning the kind 
of world they want. But no conviction about the future can be 
practical and realistic if it is formulated by armchair idealists, 
isolating the future from its present context. On the contrary, 
a programme for the future can stand the test of time only when 
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it is shaped and reshaped on the basis of grim reality. No one 
who is not taking an active part in the great struggle against the 
evil of aggression and exploitation today is qualified to talk about 
lasting peace in the future. (Get this into your system, Christian 
friend!) 

There is another idea we need to drill into our minds lest we 
dare to forget. Nothing is more detrimental to the future order 
than to believe that we must win the war first, and everything else, 
including peace can wait. NO! The war is not won unless win- 
ning the war also means winning the peace. In order to win 
the right kind of peace we must be sire that we are fighting the 
right kind of war. It is impossible to draw a line between “war 
aims” and “peace aims”. The kind of war we fight today deter- 
mines the kind of peace that will ensue. 


What the war 1s not 


This is not a racial war. It is a struggle in which the “whites” 
are fighting against the “whites” and the “yellows” against the 
“yellows” or one combination of “whites” and “yellows” against 
another combination. It was very unfortunate that some months 
ago an attempt was made in the United States to use the already- 
too-rampant racial hatred to boost up morale, when the press began 
to refer to the Japanese as the “yellow menace’, little realising 
that among the allies there are millions who belong to the yellow 
race. Ona racial basis, Japan has a very strong case for stirring 
up the Oriental peoples’ sentiment against the white people under 
whose yoke the Asiatics have suffered for so long. Indeed, 
Japan has scored some measures of success in Burma in turning 
Burmese against the British. But those of us from the Orient 
who are familiar with what Japan is aiming to do, know that the 
present issue is not a racial one. There are only two types of 
people: those who are for freedom and those who are against 
it. The colour of the skin is not the dividing line. In what 
respect is our cause nobler than the anti-Semitism of Hitler if we 
uphold racial hatred ? 


This is not a war of retaliation. “Remember Pearl Harbor’ 
is a bad morale booster. Can we not find a better reason to 
enthuse our fighting men to do a job with conviction? People 
who think that the trouble today is due to the fact that the allies 
did not march to Berlin in World War I and we must do “better” 
this time, will simply bring disaster to the world in years to come. 
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It is foolish to talk about keeping the Japanese, the Italian, or the 
German people in check for the next “thousand years’. No, 
you cannot forever suppress any race which is worth its salt. 
If justice and democracy must be granted to one people it must 
be granted to all peoples, including the people of the defeated 
enemy nations. This world is too small to have “half of the 
people free, and half enslaved’. It is a hard saying, but it is the 
truth that must be heeded. 

This is not a punitive war waged by the righteous against 
the abominable sinners. To say this is not to tolerate what Hitler 
and his gang have done. It merely calls attention to the fact that 
we must go beyond the symptoms and look into the causes 
which bring about the symptoms. Hitlerism is partly the result 
of something that is more fundamentally wrong. Not enough 
attention is turned to the question of power politics, injustices 
and exploitations in economic and political realms. Hitlerism 
and its variations cannot be radically wiped out unless these 
questions are also thoroughly understood and effectively com- 
bated. Destruction of Hitlerism and of all that the Axis powers 
stand for, important as it is, will not of itself bring salvation to 
the world. Need we be reminded that in these fundamental 
errors our own conscience is not entirely free? Need any one 
shake the truth in our face that we have made our contribution 
to the growth of Hitlerism by our indifference and lack of 
imagination and failure to try our best to check its growth, let 
alone the deliberate flirtation with Hitler and his gang on the 
part of some people in the United Nations? Are we fighting a 
righteous war? Yes, the cause could be a righteous one and it 
must be righteous. But this is an entirely different conception 
from the belief that this is a war of the righteous nations 
against the wicked races. A real sense of penitence is called for. 
Arrogance and self-righteousness are foolish and intolerable. 
Humility and realisation of common failure is the spirit that the 
present struggle needs. The Anglo-Saxons together with other 
peoples have something very real to think about. More, not less, 
penitence the United Nations need. 


What the war must be 


From the above discussion, it is clear that the real issue is not 
whether Christians should or should not sanction this war—for 
the war is here—but rather whether the war is what it purports 
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to be? Whether it is conducted to further the cause of justice? 
How should it be fought in order to achieve liberty for all 
peoples? The war can only be what it ought to be when it is 
guided by an intelligent public in the United Nations. The follow- 
ing are, in my opinion, some of the criteria by which the conduct 
of the war may be judged. 

Is this war really waged against aggression and exploitation? 
We must not take things too much for granted, for how many a 
noble cause has been abused by the selfishness of the vested 
interest group and other self-aggrandisement elements? 

Is this a peoples’ war? Is this war being waged. for the 
interest of the people—people in the united nations, people in the 
colonies, and people in our enemy nations? Is this war being 
fought in such a way that in the future equal rights will be 
granted to the peoples now in a colonial position in the hands of 
stronger powers? 


Is it a war between the forces for and against freedom and 
liberty? While the way of life represented by the Axis powers 
must be resisted, anti-democratic forces can also be found in our 
own national and racial groups. This internal enemy must be 
resisted as resolutely as the external enemy. By the same logic 
we must be willing to recognise that doors must be open to the 
liberal elements in the enemy nations, however few they may be, 
to co-operate in the reconstruction of the world. 


I wish to reiterate that it is impossible to separate “war 
aims” from “peace aims’. Satisfactory war aims will give rise 
to satisfactory peace aims. Conversely noble peace aims will help 
shape the course of war developments. Only as we begin to lay 
foundations now to build a peace world, shall we not be caught 
unprepared at the cessation of fighting. As has already been 
indicated, in the post-war reconstruction Anglo-American 
leadership will be greatly in demand. Youth in Britain and in 
America must all the more seriously attempt to equip itself 
with right understanding of the nature of the task ahead. An 
adequate knowledge is possible only through active participation 
in the struggle for a better world here and now, and learning as 
one goes on. Otherwise, there is a very real danger that this 
leadership in the world to come may be degraded into agerandise- 
ment and pride. 
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The sharing of leadership 


There is another important factor to be borne in mind. While 
Anglo-American leadership will play an important part, it must 
_be remembered that there will be others who will share in this 
leadership. One cannot ignore the U.S.S.R. There is China to 
reckon with. And there are many other small nations whose 
interests and needs must be taken into consideration. Then 
there are those people in the Axis powers who are willing to 
come into the community of the new world. Whatever practical 
measures the United Nations may deem it necessary to take in 
dealing with the Axis peoples in the transitional period, no last- 
ing peace can afford to ignore the defeated peoples. It is not an 
easy task. It will be hard for the victorious Anglo-Saxons to 
remember that they have to share the leadership with other 
peoples. The greatness of the Anglo-Saxons will be gauged by 
the degree of wisdom and willingness to share this leadership with 
others. 

Cuao-Siu Tsal. 
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Whatiis at;Stake? 
H. P. Van Dusen 


Spokesmen for the United Nations in the present conflict 
confront an harassing paradox. On the one hand, they are 
certain that on the outcome of the struggle depends the future 
of all civilisation holds dear. On the other hand, they find it 
peculiarly difficult to state the issues of the struggle in clear and 
categorical terms which will stand under careful scrutiny. 

We are all familiar with the most usual definitions of what 
is at stake. This is a life and death struggle, it is said, between 
radically incompatible ideologies, or between democracy and 
dictatorship, or between totalitarianism and a free society, or 
between paganism and Christianity. Prior to Russia’s entrance 
on the side of the Allies, such statements passed easily enough 
in the muddied thinking of wartime, although none of them was 
ever more than a specious half-truth. With Russia ranged as 
one of the most powerful and valued partners in a Cause which 
had been represented as the defense of democracy and free 
society and Christianity, any such definition of the issues is 
obviously inappropriate. 

Propagandists for the Axis seek to portray the conflict quite 
simply as a struggle between the haves and the have-nots, as 
merely the latest in history’s long sequence of duels between 
empires, for power. No valiant defender of Norway or Holland 
or the Philippines or India could countenance such a description. 
Yet in the more restrained and brilliant of the Axis apologias, 
there is usually a measure of half-truth which must cause a 
twinge of discomfort to those of their opponents who have not 
permitted conviction of the necessity for Allied victory to stifle 
all critical and honest thought. Even in Hitler’s familiar dia- 
tribes, amidst absurd charges and claims there is always an 
admixture of caustic and disturbing truth. 


Five great conflicts of past half-century 


_ This embarrassment in which Allied apologetic discovers 


itself points to a deeper and more significant paradox which has 
been too little noted. 
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The history of the past half-century has been marked by the 
steady accentuation and advance toward crisis of five great 
conflicts in the life of mankind. They are not unrelated, but they 
may be clearly distinguished. 

One has been the struggle between imperial might and the 
rising strength of backward and subject. peoples, what is fre- 
quently spoken of as the conflict of East and West. 

Another has been the mounting tension between the white 
and the non-white races. 


A third has been the conflict between the principle of 
nationalism and the principle of universalism in world affairs 
which came to impermanent decision in the launching of the 
League of Nations. 

Still another has dominated the sphere of industry—between 
traditionalist capitalist enterprise and a rising socialist economy. 

Then there has been the still deeper cultural conflict which 
has much occupied Christians, between advancing secularism and 
a spiritual outlook on human existence. 

Up to the eve of the present War, the most frequent and 
widely accepted interpretations of contemporary history have 
been in terms of one or another of these profound and well-nigh 
universal conflicts. Most interpretations have erred in fastening 
upon one to the neglect or underestimate of the others. Indeed 
the variant readings of modern history have largely differed in 
their judgments as to which of the five should be recognised 
as the key to the cultural crisis of our times. 


The alignment of today is different 


Now, it is a striking yet obvious fact that, in not a single 
instance do the alignments of allies and enemies in the Second 
World War coincide with the lines of cleavage in these five 
great areas of conflict whose tensions have so largely furnished 
the pattern for recent history. On the contrary, nations adhering 
to both of the embattled camps in each of the five areas are to be 
discovered linked in alliance within both coalitions of antagonists 
in the present struggle. 

The great imperial powers of Britain and America find them- 
selves the defenders of the weaker subject peoples of Asia and 
Africa against imperial Germany and Japan with whom are 
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allied, with whatever misgivings, frustrated Balkan and Baltic 
nations. 

Representatives of both white and non-white races appear 
in each camp. 

Voices of both the nationalist and the universal principles 
for world governance speak in the propaganda of each. 


Capitalist Britain and the United States make common cause 
with communist Russia against the pseudo-socialism of Germany 
and Italy associated with a Japan which still maintains many 
basic features of traditionalist capitalist economy. 


The nation which has gone farthest in outlawing religion 
joins hands with those which profess themselves champions of a 
Christian civilisation against that nation which, of all the major 
antagonists, makes religion most integral to its culture yet is 
partner to the protagonists of militant paganism. 


In brief, the lines of division which have seared and scarred 
the fabric of modern civilisation with ever deepening crises run 
directly across the lines of opposition in this armageddon which 
holds virtually all mankind in its grip. Moreover, whichever side 
should be victorious, there is no certainty that any one of the five 
pre-war conflicts would find solution in the outcome. On the 
contrary, it is not improbable that each of the five would remain 
and would reappear in renewed tension amidst the readjust- 
ments of the post-war era." 


Not a simple choice between Darkness and Light 


To those who are accustomed to think of the War as a clear 
choice between Darkness and Light, this paradox may come as 
not only a startling but a disquieting realisation. Indeed, it may 
be claimed that its mere recognition will cut the nerve of devo- 
tion to the Allied cause. If none of the deepest tensions which 


‘Much the same point is made by Raoul de Roussy de Sales in The 
Making of Tomorrow. ‘There are two series of conflicts going on at the same 
time: the vertical conflicts in which nations fight one another, and the hori- 
zontal conflicts which are ideological, political, social and economic. The 
latter . . . form the pattern of revolution which serves as a backdrop for the 
actual battles which are carried on on land, on sea, and in the air. . . . That 
the vertical conflicts are frequently in apparent or real opposition to the 
horizontal ones is a fact which cannot be denied... . Few men are able to 
consider objectively the constant changes which take place in this multi- 
dimensional crisis and most of them have a tendency to emphasise one 
aspect of the problems to the detriment of the others.” 
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have been steadily tightening toward decisive issue all through 
the modern period are directly involved in the outcome of the 
War, what is at stake? What is the ground of supreme 
sacrifice for Allied victory? 

Such a deduction from the paradox would be altogether mis- 
taken. Rather, for Christians its frank recognition should lead 
to two conclusions. 

It furnishes a distasteful but salutary reminder that seldom 
in corporate affairs are men presented with a simple and clear 
choice between Darkness and Light. That does not mean that 
they lack a clear choice between right and wrong. On the con- 
trary, it may be maintained that seldom have men confronted a 
command to devotion on which hung such momentous stakes 
for mankind. If it is difficult to state what the peoples of the 
United Nations are fighting for, they know well what they are 
fighting to prevent—slavery, suffering, retrogression for virtually 
all humanity. Even if the objectives must be defined largely in 
negative terms, their import is adequate to steel sacrifice to the 
end. It is well for us to be reminded that, in the affairs of men, 
so much may hang on the preventing of some evil greater than 
any we now know. The affirmative goals of the War can hardly 
be better put than by Dr. William Paton (in this issue of THE 
STUDENT Wortp), “Though one ought not to say that Chris- 
tianity is at stake in the war, ... it is in my judgment not only 
possible but right and necessary to say that Christian civilisation 
is at stake in this war, and that the practical prospects of build- 
ing up in the world an order of life at all compatible with 
Christian principles depends in part on the defeat of the Axis 
powers.” 

Finally, this recognition should bring home to all of us the 
even more important reminder that Allied victory may assure 
triumph for none of the great goals of human advance toward 
which socially minded Christians have given their allegiance and 
bent their energies through recent decades. It may merely secure 
the possibility of their realisation. Its conclusion will offer no 
invitation to relaxation of devotion and effort. On the contrary, 
it may rather announce the termination of a brief though critical 
interlude in the main drama of the modern era and the resump- 
tion of the earlier and more fundamental conflicts within our 
society. In the longer perspective, it may be seen that the 
crucial struggles still loom beyond. For it is on the sound and 
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peaceful solution of the five great conflicts enumerated above 
that the hope of a better tomorrow hangs. Overthrow of the 
present threat is prerequisite to the possibility of any decent solu- 
tion at all. To that immediate and essential precondition, those 
who envision a more Christian order must bend every resource, 
all the while that they remind one another with true Christian 
realism of the larger and more basic tasks which will yet claim 
them. 
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Questions for Thinking Ahead 


1. The Kingdom of God and the Struggle for freedom 


Some of our movements have been banned, or have dissolved. 
Some of our members are exiles, others are imprisoned; some live 
their lives under alien domination, others are fighting for political 
and religious freedom. Totalitarianism and the Christian religion 
appear to be incompatible, but a crusade is out of place; “the issues 
of the war are vitally important—yet they are not the cause of 
Christ”. On the other hand it is in the concrete issues of life and 
death facing us today that the meaning of the Christian faith must 
be revealed. 


What is the relation between the war of opposing “powers”, and 
the spiritual struggle of our day? 


2. International Civil War 


This is a current phrase which is used in a variety of meanings. 
In one sense any war is a civil war within humanity; but that is not 
particularly revealing. 

S. B. writes in The Student World, Third Quarter, 1941: “The 
breakdown of patriotism, such as we have hitherto conceived it, is 
undoubted. There is a good deal of truth in these words spoken by 
an American: ‘this is a European civil war’.” It is not a war between 
nations but between conflicting conceptions of life, even within the 
same nation. 

“TI would not be here if this were not a civil war,” said a German 
member of our meeting. “Some of my friends in my own country 
are praying that the war may be lost.” This seems to be a conception 
worth careful analysis. 


In what senses is this an international civil war? 


3. Our attitude to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


One of the key questions, and particularly among Christians, is 
whether we view Russia as a menace or as the one certain ground 
for hope. There is much ignorance and much prejudice to be 
overcome. Admittedly the future of the rest of the world depends 
in very great measure on the way in which the new Russia is going 
to relate itself to other nations and peoples. Can. we study the 
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question objectively? Perhaps the best place to begin is by discover- 
ing why, as Christians, we are so divided in our sympathies and 
expectations. 


Is communist Russia the enemy of western civilisation? Is 
communist Russia laying down essential lines of human progress? 


4. Our attitude to Anglo-American leadership 


A Chinese member kept referring to Anglo-American exploitation 
in the Orient as the great question for British and American students 
to face. A European member said that his mind had suffered a 
blackout after the fall of Singapore, because a great system of order, 
sustained by the British Empire, had been broken. In discussion it 
became clear that the Chinese delegates had greater confidence in 
Britain as a force to be reckoned with in the future of Asia than the 
British delegates had. They would be glad to have co-operation 
with the British and American peoples after the war, but were not 
too confident that the Anglo-American approach would not again 
be one of exploitation. 


Is the decline of the British imperialist power one of the more 
fortunate results of the war? Is some form of Anglo-Saxon control 
essential to world peace? 


5. Exploitation 


We were very conscious of this evil. Nations have been exploited 
by nations. Groups have been exploited by groups. Individuals have 
been exploited by individuals. The resources of the earth have been 
exploited for the profit of individuals and nations. In our search 
for a principle by which to avoid exploitation we stumbled on human 
rights. The basic one seemed to be that no man should become 
merely an object of convenience to another. The only ultimate reason 


was a Christian one that he, whoever he was, was a man for whom 
Christ had died. 


What rights have to be sought for the individual in order to 
ensure his proper status as a human being? How can the material 
benefits of the relationship between two groups in society be secured 
without the denial of human relationships? 


6. Bread and Faith 


“Food is the capital question.” We were told about starvation 
in the world; some of us had been hungry. We were aware that 
unemployment had helped to create National Socialism; we knew 
that many students are afraid of not getting jobs. It seemed terribly 
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important to have the kind of social order in which men can gain a 
livelihood and have a function in the community. Yet we had plenty 
of evidence that economic arrangements don’t make life worth living, 
that men had lost faith in them as a cure for their ills. 


How do we work for economic arrangements which will free 
men rather than enslave them? 


7. Human solidarity and Christian community 


War has brought many of us into situations in which we are 
conscious of human solidarity: armed forces, air-raid shelters, 
refugee and prisoner of war camps. We were conscious of the sense 
of belonging to the group; we had been humbled by the concern of 
ordinary men for one another. War both drives men together and 
tears them apart. Human solidarity is essential. Christians and 
many others are concerned with creating human solidarity. The 
question is to know how to do it better than others. For their ways 
are incomplete, or illusory. 


Can acknowledgment of a relationship to God in Christ bind 
men more closely than race, class, or fear? or is this relationship in 
itself an exclusive thing? 


8. Nations and Peoples 


Our Chinese members had no kind of hesitation about the long 
future; the Chinese people would be wholly free, but one of them 
professed admiration for the way in which races were held together 
in the U.S.S.R. A Czech member was zealous for the freedom of 
his people, but he was also a “good European”. We had no desire 
to see the reinstatement of national sovereignties, but were clear 
that peoples must have the chance of free development for their own 
cultures. At the end of an article by R. G. Riddell on “The 
Emergence of the Nation” in The Student World, Third Quarter, 
1941, are two of the questions we found ourselves asking. 


How may a true international community be established while 
the individual remains secure in the community of language, race 
and culture which he has come to know? How can the nobility and 
sacrifice, which are traditionally at the command of the nation, be 
claimed for some wider human fellowship without betraying the 
community which now has reality in the experience of men? 


9. Force and the State 


We were faced by one of our American leaders with the basic 
question of whether we believed in government by consent or by 
force. We were all aware of the necessity for the use of force in 
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achieving order in the community. There seemed to be two sets of 
problems: (a) The use of force by one state or group of states in 
relation to other states for the sake of establishing and maintaining 
world order. (b) The use of force by the state within the nation. 
We saw two qualifications for the use of force in this connection: 
(a) The setting of certain definite objectives, e.g., the ending of a 
system of exploitation, the removal of an irresponsible group from 
power. (b) Safeguards which would prevent power being used 
arbitrarily. 


What are some of the ways in which we see force ought to be 
used in the post-war world? 


10. Moral Responsubility 


One of our European leaders roundly condemned the moral 
irresponsibility of the democracies, as regards international policies, 
and acknowledged that the Federation had failed miserably on this 
point. Students in every country labour under a sense of disillusion- 
ment and powerlessness. How can they be responsible? Our French 
member told us that he had joined the army, with millions of 
Frenchmen who did not know what the war was about, as one of a 
little company which had decided to fight for the cause of France. 
And it had made a difference. Defeat and disaster had not altered 
the validity of that decision. 


How can we be at the same time efficient cogs in a great machine, 
like a modern army, or the modern economic structure, and stil 
retain as Christians the sense of moral responsibility for our own 
decisions, and oun country’s decisions? 


Does the freedom for which men seek depend upon the collective 
organisation of responsibility (e.g., unions, political parties, etc.) or 
does this very collectivisation of responsibility result in the loss of 
imdividual moral responsibility? 
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Studies in the Fourth Gospel 
RICHARD ROBERTS 


First Series 


THE PROLOGUE! 


“In the beginning was the Word and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. The same was in the beginning with God. All 
things were made by him; and without him was not anything made 
that was made. In him was life, and the life was the light of men; 
and the light shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehended it 
not. No man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him. 


“There was a man sent from God whose name was John. The 
same came for a witness to bear witness of the Light, that all men 
by him might believe. John bare witness of him and cried, saying, 
‘He that cometh after me is preferred before me; for he was before 

> He was not that light but was sent to bear witness of that light. 


“That was the true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world. He was in the world, and the world was made by 
him, and the world knew him not. He came unto his own, and his 
own received him not. But as many as received him, to them he 
gave power to become the sons of God, even to them that believe 
on his name, who were born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh 
nor of the will of man but of God. 


“And the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us; and we 
beheld his glory, the glory of the only-begotten of the Father, full 


1There is reason to believe that in the Received Text of John 1: 1-18, two 
passages have, by accident or design, been misplaced. For instance, verse 15 
is an intrusion upon the announcement of the Incarnation (verses 14, 16, 17). 
Again, verse 18 seems to have no context whatsoever. I venture to suggest 
that verse 15 originally followed the present verse 7; and that verse 18 fol- 
lowed verse 5. This latter association is justified by the circumstance that 
both verses are concerned with sight and light; and besides, it is somewhat 
strange that the appellation “the only begotten Son” should occur after and not 
before the promise that they who received the Son should have “power to 
become the sons of God”. We have set down above the presumably original 
text. 
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of grace and truth. And of his fullness have we all received, and 
grace for grace. For the Law was given by Moses; but grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ.” 


I 


THE WORD 


4, 


When John the Elder began to speak of the ““Word”, the Logos, 
in his interpretation of the Gospel to the Christian folk of Ephesus, 
there was probably some shaking of heads. Until that time the term 
was a stranger to the Christian vocabulary. It had, however, had a 
long history in Greek philosophy; and latterly Philo of Alexandria 
had given it a new vogue. He had been engaged in an effort to fuse 
the religious tradition of his own people the Jews with the later 
developments of Greek philosophy; and he had found the mediating 
word in “logos”. But his “logos” was an abstraction, as indeed his 
God was, and as the philosopher’s God is apt to be. To Philo, as 
Streeter has said, the word God was the symbol of a divine 
transcendence, while the Jogos symbolised a divine immanence. But 
whether the logos of Philo or that of the Neoplatonists, it was not 
likely to be welcome in the Ephesian Church, for it suggested that 
their faith rested, not as they had been taught, upon a person, but 
upon an idea. 

But whatever John’s parishioners felt about the word, he adhered 
to it; and he gave it its proper content. To him, a believer in the 
personal God of the Hebrew people, it was unthinkable that the true 
Word, the Son of God, could be an abstraction or an immanence. 
The Logos was a personal being. The Word was God. None the 
less He must be regarded also as an active divine principle at work 
in the universe. Two things are predicated of Him. Hirst, He is 
the agent of creation; “all things were made by him”. Second, He 
is the organ of illumination to man; and not only so,—He was in 
His own Person the object of the illumination. The self-revealing 
of the Logos was on the one side the disclosure of God and of His 
purpose for mankind, and on the other the manifestation of what 
man might become through Him,—a son of God. 

It is singular that John makes no reference to that amazing 
succession of Hebrew prophets, to whom—each in his own time— 
the word of God had come. It would serve no purpose to conjecture 
the reason for his silence. Perhaps he means John the Baptist to 
stand for the whole prophetic tradition. In any case, he realises the 
significance of the Baptist,—he was “a man sent from God”, and 
it was he who had first discerned that the true Light had come into 
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the world. He believed that he had seen the Light so surely that he 
was constrained to announce it to all comers. But vivid as John’s 
vision of the Light had been, he knew that the light which he had 
was but a pale and waning reflection. The very Light itself had 
appeared at last, as a man among men. 


2. 


The Fourth Gospel contains history, but it is not, like the earlier 
Gospels, to be read as a historical record. What history it contains 
is subservient to the author’s purpose of exposition. We may perhaps 
go so far as to say that his subject is not so much Jesus as the 
incarnate Logos. It must be remembered that the Fourth Gospel 
was written in a city of considerable culture; and educated Greeks 
were accustomed to writers who took liberties with facts in order 
to make a point or to produce an effect. Even Plato sought to gain 
acceptance for some ideas of his own by fathering them upon 
Socrates. Nor was there in that world any point of morality involved 
in such practices. This however does not mean that John the Elder 
resorted to expedients of that kind. Probably his inherited Hebrew 
conscience discouraged him from deviation from factual accuracy. 
Whether all the facts peculiar to the Fourth Gospel were reports of 
genuine events or not, it is pretty sure that John believed them to 
be genuine. But his interest in the facts themselves was much less 
than his interest in their significance to the truth of the thesis of 
which he wished to persuade his neighbours, namely, “The Word 
was made flesh’. So, apparently, he chose the incidents ad hoc. 

That John is not writing history is clear from his report of Jesus’ 
teaching. In style, there is no similarity between the Synoptic 
account of the teaching and that of the Fourth Gospel. The difference 
is best realised by reading in succession the Sermon on the Mount 
and John 14-18. The teaching in Matthew is gnomic and parabolical ; 
in John, it is discursive. The difference is due to the fact that Jesus 
and John were addressing different audiences,—Jesus a company of 
simple and unsophisticated Galileans, John a community, which, 
more or less, was habituated to philosophical discussion. What John 
was endeavouring to do was to present Jesus to his neighbours and 
contemporaries in an idiom congenial to their traditions of thought. 
But it was a daring thing to do—to represent a Jewish peasant as 
the incarnation of the Logos which had so long engaged the studies 
and speculations of the princes of Greek thought. How much John’s 
Gospel served to domesticate Jesus in the Gentile world, it would 
be difficult to assess; but its influence must have been very great, 
else we should not have heard of it. Today there is no paradox in 
the world more strange than this: that throughout the Western world 
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there is a multitude that no man can number of persons whose 
dearest hopes for time and eternity gather around a Hebrew who 
was cradled in a manger and who died upon a cross, but whom the 
Hebrew nation still rejects. Next to St. Paul, we are debtors chiefly 
to John the Elder, that the Christian Gospel was enfranchised from 
a circumscribed currency in a small corner of the world and became 
a universal possession. 


II 
GRACE AND TRUTH 
i: 


“The Law was given by Moses, Grace and Truth came by Jesus 
Christ.” In this statement, the author propounds a philosophy of 
history in a nutshell. He links together and contrasts what he 
believes to be the two decisive crises in the spiritual and ethical 
history of mankind. 


There is in this world what we have learned to describe as a 
moral order. This is a world in which there is a positive difference 
between right and wrong, good and evil. The discovery of the Moral 
Order was a long and difficult process; and its origins go back to 
an inaccessible antiquity. The Jews indeed traced its beginnings 
back to the early days of creation. Little by little, in the experience 
of living together, men discovered that there were certain things that 
they had to do, and others that they had to abstain from doing, if 
they were to live together in peace and to good purpose. Moreover 
they discovered—chiefly through their burnt fingers and bruised 
hearts—that “what a man sows, that he shall also reap”. They found 
that certain kinds of behaviour made for pain and loss, and others 
for good-will and well-being. 


It was the distinction of Moses that he had the inspired insight 
to gather together all this experience and to deduce from it the first 
important statement of what the moral order requires from men, 
and that statement is embodied in the document which we know as 
“The Ten Commandments”. Other sensitive and reflective minds 
in the primitive world may have made the same effort as we know 
that Hammurabi did. But the “Ten Words” of Moses were the 
beginning of the tradition which Western Christendom has inherited. 
Insofar as it had been disclosed to him, Moses drew the line between 
good and evil; and it is to him more than any other that we owe 
the conviction that there is a moral order in the human world, which 
is never annulled or suspended, and cannot be flouted or ignored 
without pain and loss. 
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That however was not the whole achievement of Moses. He 
perceived that if there was a moral order in man’s world, there must 
be one God, and He a righteous God, whose sighteousness determined 
the character of the moral order. The Moral Order was the Will 
of God. Men had long before this, divined the presence of unseen 
powers in the world around them and had calied them gods. But 
they conceived their gods on their own pattern; and in consequence, 
their gods were like themselves, callous and crafty, fickle and 
unclean. That however was the darkness before the dawn; and “the 
dawn came up like thunder” in the soul of this man Moses. “Hear, 
O Israel,” he cried to His people, “The Lord thy God is one Lord; 
and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with 
all thy mind and with all thy strength.” Here we stand on the 
watershed that separates us from the primitive world; and it is the 
source in history of all the goodness we know. 

This was the first crisis, and the period that followed it may be 
described as the dispensation of law—the law given by Moses and 
amplified with the passing of the years. But slowly it became clear 
that something more and greater was on the way; and the growing 
rumour of its coming may be heard in the succession of the Hebrew 
prophets. In the fullness of the time, it came: “The Word became 
flesh . . . Grace and Truth came by Jesus Christ.’ This was the 
second crisis. 


Ze 


Grace and Truth—the words were chosen with studied dis- 
crimination; and the repetition of the words in the same context 
indicates that the writer attached much importance to them, It is 
fairly certain that the words were, in the intention of the writer, 
meant to be the clue to the story which he is about to tell. Evidently 
they stand in antithesis to the Law that was given by Moses; and 
they constitute the ground of a new order of life in which all that 
the law had hitherto done, and much more, would be done by Grace 
and Truth. 

Not indeed that Grace and Truth annulled the Law, which 
remains, as St. Paul said, to lead us to the School of Christ. For 
the faintest initial insight into Jesus Christ and the Grace and Truth 
that came by Him is impossible where there is no sense, however 
rudimentary, of moral values. We have Jesus’ word for it that He 
came not to destroy the Law, but to fulfil it, to bring it to its 
appointed consummation—a law no longer inscribed upon tablets 
of stone, but graven on the hearts of men. The written code was 
to be superseded by a living twofold energy of goodness. 
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Grace and Truth came by Jesus Christ. But the source of Grace 
and Truth is God. We may perhaps define the Johannine Faith in 
two articles: 

First: God Himself is perfect and Eternal Grace and Truth; and 

Second: That God translated Himself into the fashion of our 
humanity in the Lord Jesus Christ in order that we might know that 
flesh and blood may share His grace and truth. 


God revealed Himself in our flesh so that we may know that, as 
grace and truth are the attributes of His Divinity, so in due measure 
they may become the attributes of our humanity. 


3. 


Before we consider the significance of the two terms grace and 
truth there is a grammatical point of some importance to be con- 
sidered. In classical Greek, there is a rule that neuter nouns in the 
plural are to be followed by verbs in the singular. The Greek nouns 
“grace” and “truth” in John 1: 17 are both feminine, yet they are 
followed by a verb in the singular. Are we to conclude that grace 
and truth come to the seeking and receptive soul as a single gift and 
that perhaps we should speak of “grace-truth”’? Certainly, it would 
in any case be an error to make too sharp a difference between the 
two words. The one is necessary to the other in life and practice. 
For it is truth that protects grace from the danger of deteriorating 
into a sentimental benevolence; while grace is the safeguard of truth 
from an excessive austerity. Perhaps it is true that grace in me is 
my truth toward my neighbour; and that my truth is my grace 
toward myself. 


Ill 


GRACE 
: 


The Greek word for grace is charis. In its original use, it stood 
for the effect upon the onlooker’s sensibilities, of comeliness of bodily 
form and carriage. In the English language, that sense of the word 
survives in the word graceful. Later it was used to describe that 
quality of soul which induces a feeling of ease and pleasure in those 
who encounter it; and that survives in our word gracious. The word 
was destined to a still higher use; and today it has become the most 
distinctive word in the Christian vocabulary. 

It is the word by which the Christian expresses his conviction 
concerning the disposition of God and of His Son Jesus Christ 
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towards the children of men. The Christian God is pre-eminently 
the God of Grace. In this context, the word grace has no synonym; 
and it is not to be defined in a word or two. The Old Testament 
word which most closely corresponds with grace suggests a God 
who is friendly and generous and who deals with His children 
accordingly. Generally, the word may be taken to include the 
goodness of God to His children, His patience, His long-suffering, 
His mercifulness. In the New Testament, grace appears as the 
spring and the agency of the redemptive purpose and action of God. 

It is further implicit in the idea of grace, that there is no 
constraint in the purpose of God. God’s dealings with man are not 
institutional or formal. They are rather of the nature of free 
personal relations. God is not compelled to save by the works and 
the merits of men; neither is man compelled to seek salvation by 
the constraint of God. God invites and offers, of His free will; and 
of his free will man accepts or rejects. That grace and love are 
closely related is obvious; but how the relation is to be defined is 
not clear. Perhaps we may say that grace is the radiation of the 
divine love, the free spontaneous outgoing of the divine love, in 
mercy and redemption in healing and transformation; and most of 
all, in kindling itself in the souls of men. 

Grace is moreover the antithesis of the legalism which “makes 
the punishment fit the crime” and is not satisfied until the uttermost 
farthing has been paid. God is not to be spoken of as the Judge, 
administering an inexorable law to its last letter, but as the Eternal 
Father, Who loving His own, loves them to the end, and beyond 
the end. His grace is manifested in its prevenience. God forgives, 
not only freely, not only upon the sinner’s penitence, but before, in 
order to evoke penitence. God is the Good Shepherd who goes out 
into the wilderness to seek and to find His lost sheep. 


What Grace is in God He ordains that it shall be in us. The 
classical statement of Grace in man occurs in a passage which we 
commonly regard—such is our deficit of faith—as “a hard saying”: 
“Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth, But I say unto you that ye resist’ not evil, but whosoever 
shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other also. And 
if a man sue thee at law and take thy coat, let him have thy cloke 
also. And whosoever shall compel thee to go with him a mile, go 
with him two?.” It is the quality of grace that it transcends the bare 
duty, the contract, the obligation, the forced labour, the common- 
places of ordinary decent behaviour, and goes out of the way to help 


1The context here clearly requires not resist but retaliate. The Greek 


word is sufficiently elastic in use to bear this meaning. 
2Probably a reference to forced labour imposed by a Roman officer. 
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lame dogs over stiles, to seek and to save the lost, to minister to the 
outcast and the stranger; and by all means to turn the enemy into 
a friend. 


bes 


In the Fourth Gospel, the word grace occurs only twice; and 
both times in the Prologue. The companion word in that context, 
truth, appears frequently. St. Paul uses the word Grace freely in 
his Epistles. It occurs in the exordium of all the Epistles, in a general 
sense, as the fullness of divine blessing, the highest good that the 
writer could wish his readers. In the body of the Epistles, grace 
is the source and the agency of the common salvation, as well as 
of whatever gift of power, reinforcement or opportunity he or his 
friends needed. To grace he attributes all that he had become or 
done. John must have known St. Paul’s extensive use of the word; 
and his own treatment of it,—the important place which he gives 
it in the Prologue, and its absence from the rest of the Gospel,—is 
a circumstance not easily explained. May it be that in the first 
version of the Prologue, he had used another word, say love or 
mercy, and that after finishing his book, and pondering over it, he 
concluded that grace was a better word in that context? 


How then was grace manifested by Jesus? By word and deed. 
Jesus saw men and women, as men and women,—not as Jews, 
Samaritans and Gentiles. He did indeed conceive Himself to have 
been sent in the first instance to His own people; and His public 
ministry was chiefly addressed to them. But He did not regard 
them as a species of humanity superior to all others, as they con- 
fidently, even arrogantly supposed themselves to be. He made a 
Samaritan the hero of perhaps His greatest parable. That a man 
was a foreigner was of no account to Him. He called a publican into 
the inner circle of His disciples,—a daring thing to do in a society 
which regarded a publican as an excommunicate, a man who had 
sold himself to the Roman enemy. Jesus seems to have a particular 
sympathy with “publicans and sinners”, who lived under a cloud, 
and were treated as pariahs by their neighbours; and on several 
occasions in the brief chronicle we find Him “sitting at meat” with 
them. To Him they were needy and fallen folk, souls to be saved. 
Perhaps Jesus had some fellow-feeling with them. Was not He 
also an outsider, even though in a different fashion? “The Son of 
Man hath not whereon to lay his head.” It was to: one of these 
“sinners” that Jesus manifested His grace in perfection. After He 
had put to shame and routed the respectable rabble that was prepar- 
ing to stone the woman caught in adultery, and none had dared to 
cast a stone, Jesus turned to her and said “Neither do I condemn 
thee; go and sin no more.” (John 8: 11) 
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It would be a work of supererogation to enumerate the instances 
of the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ in the Gospels; and they lose 
much of their beauty, when they are taken out of their context. 
Here it will be sufficient to recall the marriage feast at Cana of 
Galilee, when Jesus saved the modest rejoicings by a surprising 
addition to the festal wine; the conversation with the Samaritan 
woman and its sequel; the healing of the man at the pool of 
Bethesda; His revelation of Himself to the man born blind who 
had been banned from the synagogue; the discourse concerning the 
good Shepherd; His washing of His disciples’ feet; the prayer in 
chapter 18; His committal, from the Cross, of His mother and John, 
the beloved disciple, to one another’s love. 


But the uttermost height of grace was reached on the Cross. The 
“world” had done its worst to Him: it had lied and plotted against 
Him; it had disrobed Him and taunted Him; it had scourged and 
derided Him; it had nailed Him to the Cross; and as though His 
cup was not already full, it wagged its head at Him. To this His 
answer was: Father, forgive them for they know not what they do. 
That He should pray God’s forgiveness for them implies the victim’s 
own forgiveness. But not only does He forgive, He must needs offer 
an excuse for them. That Love should live victoriously when hate 
and foul passion had done its worst,—that was the perfect and 
gloriovs victory of Grace. 


IV 
TRUTH 
i. 


That John the Elder was not altogether at ease in the discursive 
Greek medium in which he chose to write his Gospel is clear from 
the difficulty that confronts the student who endeavours to state 
his Christian philosophy in a systematic form. His terminology is 
not fixed; and his logic is uncertain. None the less, it is a rewarding 
experience to explore his mind and to endeavour, at least, to outline 
his thought. | a ag 

First of all it is necessary to disabuse one’s mind of the idea that 
when John speaks of truth, he means by it what we mean by it in 
common use. In the main, it means for us, the faithful description 
of fact, whether in speech or in handwriting. We speak of “telling 
the truth”, by which we mean simple veracity or verbal accuracy. 
But when Jesus speaks, in the Fourth Gospel, of the truth setting 
us free, He is certainly not thinking of truth in bare terms of faithful 
reporting. Besides, the first occasion that truth is mentioned in the 
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text of the Gospel, is in a verse that begins with the words: “He that 
doeth truth... .” Evidently the truth is to be acted as well as spoken, 
to be lived as well as told. It is not an affair of mind and intelligence 
only but of conscience and will as well. Moreover, bare veracity and 
verbal accuracy may be so subtly tinged by prejudice or envy as to 
convey a false impression to the reader. 

In the text of the Fourth Gospel, there are three words which 
appear with some frequency, namely, Light, Word, Truth. Exami- 
nation of the text reveals that, for the greater part, these words are 
clearly related to each other: 


Light signifies divine revelation. 
Word signifies the medium of revelation. 
Truth signifies the content of revelation. 


Of Truth it is said that it may be done (3: 21); that it is to be 
witnessed to (5: 33); that it makes men free (8: 32) ; that it is the 
organ of a separated (sanctified) community (17: 17) ; that revela- 
tion is still incomplete and more truth is to be disclosed (16: 13). 


Further, Truth includes 


(a) The Person who reveals, namely the Incarnate Word, the 
mirror of God. 


(b) His life and work in the world—“The works that I do” 


(c) His teaching—“The words Thou gavest me” (18: 8). 


All this is summed up by Jesus in the familiar saying, “I am 
the Way, the Truth and the Life. No man cometh unto the Father 
but by me” (14: 6). The Way leads to the Truth, the Truth to 
eternal Life, and this is the road to God. For “God is a spirit’? Who 
cannot be confined to particular places or times but is accessible 
always and everywhere to them who worship Him in spirit and in 
truth (4: 23). 

The word Truth in John’s use of it is not to be defined in a 
happy phrase or two. It is not to be identified with “abstract truth” 
of any kind or with a body of doctrine. It is rather to be regarded, 
like Grace, as an attribute and an activity of the Godhead. Then, 
it stands as a specific attitude on the part of man, to God in Christ, 
which involves the whole man,—his faith, first of all, and then his 
mind, his conscience and his will. Truth in the Johannine sense is 
something to be believed and to be done. It is an idealism which 
is also a realism. It is a faith, a calling and a philosophy of life. 
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2. 


The “truth” in man which answers to the truth of God is best 
defined by the Psalmist’s “truth in the inward parts”. It is a firm 
and living inward integrity which governs the man in every part 
of his being,—in his mouth, so that his speech is honest and credible ; 
in his intellect, so that his thinking is candid and sound; in his 
imagination, so that it is clean and creative; in his emotions so that 
they are secured against waste and sentimentality. So also in the 
humbler offices of life. Truth in the kitchen, truth in the shop, truth 
in the field. It is a consistent moral realism which makes a life that 
tells the same story in every part and at all costs. It is a man’s 
truth to himself grounded in his truth to God. In practice, it 
is veracity, honesty, uprightness, faithfulness, sincerity, loyalty, 
candour and much beside. 

It was chiefly in grace that Jesus spoke and acted toward the 
needy and the unconsidered. To the religious leaders of His people 
He spoke in truth. These leaders could find little to their taste in 
Jesus, and in their eyes He was violating every canon of their 
tradition. He had the hardihood to announce a new era, which He 
called “the Kingdom of God’’,—a revolutionary idea not to be 
tolerated. His orthodox critics were at His heels wherever He went, 
and their complaints against Him were endless. He consorted with 
publicans and sinners, the scum of the earth. He was careless of 
ascetic practices. He was contemptuous of ceremonial piety, and 
His laxity about Sabbath observance was deplorable. They endeav- 
oured to trap Him in His speech by asking Him leading questions 
about the conditions of eternal life, divorce, paying tribute to Cesar, 
and the like. But expert casuists as they were they found His 
answers exasperatingly unanswerable. 

But they were inviting retribution. In a series of “woes”, Jesus 
warns them against their preoccupation with the punctilios of the 
Law and their neglect of its greater concerns, Justice, Mercy and 
Faith; their devotion to externals and their inward rottenness; their 
ostentation and airs; their devouring of widows’ houses under 
pretence of long prayers, and much besides. There were Pharisees 
of a better sort, indeed, but as a body they showed signs of the 
degeneracy which follows from religious formalism. The Law had, 
it has been said, become to them little more than a “manual of 
religious etiquette”, and religion was in no sense a vital communion 
with God but “a strictly legal walk with God”. They confounded 
appearance with reality; they ignored the inward and glorified the 
outward. They magnified the letter and took no account of the spirit. 
Consequently they lived in an unreal world. Over against this, in 
sharp contrast appears the Truth of the Christ. 
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It may be recalled that in the story of the woman caught in 
adultery Jesus spoke a word in grace. But before He had spoken 
that word, He had spoken another, a word in truth. The woman’s 
persecutors proposed to inveigle Jesus into an answer that they could 
use against Him. But Jesus was not deceived. The writings that 
Jesus made on the ground are difficult to explain; but His spoken 
answer was forthright enough: “He that is without sin among you 
let him first cast a stone at her.” The party was discomfited by the 
silence that followed, and melted away. The story is a notable 
example of the moral realism of Jesus. (8: 1-11) 

In the Sermon on the Mount, this realism which penetrate 
through the word to its implications, from the commandment to its 
content, appears continually. From the commandment which forbids 
murder, Jesus proceeds to condemn the anger that led to the murder, 
and carries the logic of the matter to its conclusion by stressing the 
duty of reconciliation—doing so in terms which imply that a right 
relation to man is of more consequence than a formal relation to 
God (Matt. 5: 21-24). In His teaching concerning Forgiveness He 
affirms that there can be no right relation to God where there is 
no right relation to man. Only the forgiving are forgiven. The 
warnings against ostentation in charity, prayer and fasting, against 
the attempt to serve two masters, against profession unsupported by 
practice, all these are pitched in the same key of moral realism. 


(To be followed by a second series.) 
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A Prisoner of War Camp Visitor’s Travel 
Diary 


(The European Student Relief Fund carries on work for 
prisoners of war, who are students, in full collaboration with the 
War Prisoners Aid of the Y.M.C.A. and in relation to the work 
of the Red Cross. In January and February the General Secretary 
of the E.S.R.F., M. André de Blonay, made another trip to Germany 
m order to make personal contacts with the student groups helped 
by the E.S.R.F. in prisoner camps. In the course. of this trip he 
visited Oflag VI B. An account of this visit is given below.) 


Winter Travel 


... TI had travelled all day long from Basle to Cologne; night 
had fallen. Slowly the crowded train was passing the darkened 
suburbs, the bridge on the Rhine, and entering the station. We were 
an hour late. Crowds of soldiers, of workers, of travellers were 
standing on the platform. No talking, no shouting. A strange 
atmosphere of silence and mystery was welcoming the foreign 
traveller. 

Small blue lights indicate the way out. The porter takes my 
luggage and leads me through the dark streets to the hotel nearby. 
A door with double curtains is pushed open and without transition 
the contrast of a hotel hall, full of people, animated and brightly 
illuminated. Normal life is going on behind the darkened facades. 

Here I am to find the German official who, as last year, will take 
care of me during the planned visit to Oflag VI B, the big prisoner 
camp to which most British officers at present in Germany have 
recently been transferred. He is already waiting. “Bad news,’ he 
says after we have exchanged the first few words, “the camp of 
Dossel is closed; I have just received a telegram from Berlin. No 
explanation yet, but the visit cannot take place tomorrow as planned.” 

I am bitterly disappointed. The journey is starting badly. We 
have nothing else to do but to spend the night here. We shall travel 
to Berlin the next day, and try to find out there what 1s the matter. 
Before retiring to our rooms, we spend an hour in an air-raid shelter. 
No food and no drinks are served there; smoking is not permitted 
either. I am thirsty and hungry. 
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... Three weeks have elapsed which I have spent travelling all 
through Germany, visiting French, Belgian, Polish student prisoners. 
I have again secured the permission to visit Oflag VI B, on my way 
from Berlin to Brussels, where I shall spend a few days before 
returning to Switzerland. 

This time I shall travel with a young German officer. He was a 
student himself at Heidelberg until shortly before the war, and has 
spent some time in England. We leave Berlin around midday. The 
plan is to reach W., a small town near Oflag VI B, the same night 
so that we have the whole of next day for our visit. We start 
punctually, but by the evening we have been delayed more than 
eighty minutes. There has been a heavy snowfall; the rails are 
covered with ice. The train often stops in the open country. Towards 
eight o’clock we arrive at A. where we should change trains but we 
find that we have missed the last connection of the day. The next 
one is at 8 a.m. We decide to spend the night in the only existing 
lodging house near the station. It looks primitive ; there is no choice. 
Before going to bed we go down to the lounge; a few people of the 
village sit there; they are silent and are drinking beer. The radio 
plays military music, then comes the news, then music again, and 
the programme ends with “The Lantern”, a song which at present is 
sung all over Germany. It is popular and sentimental, and is played 
every night at the same time by Radio Belgrade and other German 
posts for the soldiers in the east. They like it because it reminds 
them of life at home, of the girls they have left behind them. They 
sing it again and again. 


Barracks under the snow 


... The next morning we finally reach W. A small car is waiting 
at the station to take us to the camp, at five kilometers’ distance. 
As we leave the town behind us, and take the road to Dossel, a 
strange hill, shaped like a volcano suddenly emerges on our right ; 
it stands all by itself in the endless white plain, and ts silhouetted 
against the grey sky with the sharpness of a Japanese etching. On 
the top of it an old mediaeval tower. 

A few minutes more and we see the first houses of Dossel. On 
the left a wooden sign: Oflag VI B. We do not take the way it points 
to. The snow is too deep. We continue along the main road up to 
the center of the village, turn to the left, and suddenly the camp is 
there. The usual fence of barbed wire, the German sentry pacing 
up and down, the watch tower which stands high in the sky and, in 
the background, barracks. It is 10 a.m. We drive through the camp 
towards the Kommandantur which is opposite the entrance; the car 
moves slowly in the deep ruts. Hardly a prisoner to be seen. Parade 
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is over. All officers have gone back to their rooms. Suddenly, in 
the fog the silhouettes of three tall men, walking in the opposite 
direction to our car, emerge at a short distance. They stop to let us 
pass. Three tall dark men, all wrapped in their woollen clothes and 
scarves; only two black eyes can be seen through the narrow opening 
of thew caps. They are Indians. The wind is icy, snow is dancing 
in the frozen air. Low over the horizon, a pale yellow disk marks 
the place where the sun should shine. Long icicles hang from the 
roof of the barracks. 

As we proceed we realise how big the camp is. Barracks and 
barracks, all similar in size. Some of them are in raw wood; they 
look dismal and grey, others are roughly painted. The camp is a 
flat monotonous village which today is nearly swallowed up by the 
rising tide of the snow. Outside the limit of the present camp area, 
building is still going on. Barracks in brick stand half finished. On 
both sides of the way, piles of wooden panels are lying on the snow. 
Nobody there. Today the temperature is twenty degrees of frost. 

As we drive further towards the Kommandantur, we see a group 
of men working in the snow. They are orderlies digging out potatoes 
which have been buried there last autumn. On the left a few barracks 
form a camp by themselves, surrounded by a double barbed wire 
fence. A working party of Russian prisoners is there. Some time 
ago a case of typhus broke out among them. A severe quarantine 
has been imposed; nobody is allowed to get out of this area, and 
the prisoners remain secluded with their guards. The camp looks 
dead ; what are these men doing, thinking, feeling? For them there 
is no post, no parcels, no books. They have to live on the normal 
prisoner rations, the same every day. Once they have received 
cigarettes from the camp near by. 


Hours in the Library 


The formalities with the commandant of the camp are quickly 
accomplished. He is an older officer who seems to favour all 
activities which contribute to keep the minds of the prisoners busy. 
“While they are studying, they are not trying to escape,” he says to 
me, smiling. Half an hour later we are back in the camp. 

_ The first visit 1s to the educational library where we hope to meet 
the leader of the courses. He is not there. I find his assistant, Lt. B. 
who at the present moment is giving out books. Most of the 3,000 
volumes in the library, built up thanks to the efforts of the British 
Red Cross and the organisations in Geneva, are in circulation. Some 
2,800 prisoners are in this camp, nearly all of them are engaged in 
one form of study or another. As we talk, officers go in and out, 
bringing back some books they kave read, and looking at those still 
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on the shelves to see if the kind of material they want is obtaimable. 
Here is one of the places where the life of the camp is concentrated 
during the winter months. When there is snow and frost outside, 
what else can the prisoners do in the rooms where they are confined 
but read, discuss the scarce news which reaches them, play bridge, 
and read again? 

A little room has been heated in one of the barracks where I 
shall be able to meet the individual prisoners I want to get in touch 
with. I see Lt. A. who six months ago when I saw him in another 
camp in Bavaria, had entrusted me with two watches to be repaired. 
I bring him the watches back today, he seems pleased to recover 
them. He does not give the impression of being affected by captivity, 
the same smile, the same easy sociability, the same healthy appear- 
ance. Here is Captain C., a Scotsman to whom I bring also a watch 
his wife has recently sent to Geneva to be transmitted to him. Here 
is Padre Macl.., also a Scot who gives me full information about 
the organisation of worship in the camp, and finally Major V. who 
for the last few days has been in charge of education, as the former 
responsible leader left the camp with a group of 200 high ranking 
officers, transferred elsewhere recently. 


The Camp University 


Major V. shows me the programme of the courses he has just 
written down, a very full programme, which covers most branches 
of knowledge. The education of Oflag VI B is organised in a more 
systematic and complete way than in any other British camp I visited 
before. This is partly due to the fact that all resources which were 
previously scattered in half a dozen camps, are now pooled in this 
one. From the educational point of view the grouping of almost all 
British officers in one single camp has had advantages. The camp 
school, or better the camp “university” is divided into six sections, 
each one headed by a qualified mstructor. The most important one 
is the section of Engineering, which offers 15 courses, including 
Higher Mathematics, Electrotechnology, Chemistry and Physics. 
The programme of the section of Arts is very eclectic as it ranges 
from water colour painting and Anatomy to History and Philosophy. 
It is headed by Lt. F. who paints excellent water colours himself. I 
shall take some of his works with me and send them to England. 
The section of Languages teaches 10 different ones, among them 
Arabic, Urdu, Malay, Tamil and Gaelic. The section of Law is very 
well attended, as are the sections of Agriculture and Commerce. The 
total number of courses amounts to 168 hours weekly. There further 
are classes for orderlies which cover eight subjects and are given 
at the rate of sixteen hours a week. 
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“The main thing we need at present,’ Major V. says to me, “is 
paper in great quantity. We find it hard to buy at our canteen the 
copy-books we need. The German officer who is specially responsible 
for helping in this connection is doing his best but the shops only 
sell him: the note-books he wants four or five at a time. We also 
need drawing material, chalk, which is becoming increasingly difficult 
to find in Germany. Finally there are still some special study books 
which we should like very much to receive, particularly in the field 
of law and technical science. 

“Another problem which has caused us much trouble is the 
problem of space. When we first arrived in this camp, all courses 
had to be suspended for some time as there were no rooms available 
for this purpose. Thanks to the intervention of the commandant, the 
situation has somewhat improved now. We have two class rooms 
at our disposal. Both are frightfully cold. One of them is used at 
the same tume as theatre. It is very big and we are obliged to hold 
several courses in it at the same time. This is not very convenient 
but we cannot help it. We hope that the situation will improve before 
long, for we have been promised the use of two more barracks which 
are going to be built. This will greatly facilitate the development 
of studies.” 

The morning is over. Major V. leaves me, he goes to his barrack 
for the time has come for preparing luncheon. “I shall be back at 
two o'clock,” he says. “You will then meet some more students and 
the chief instructors of our school.” 

As we go out of the room where we have spent two hours, we 
see a great many prisoners walking about the camp, attending to 
some of their daily duties. Nearby on a skating rink which the 
prisoners have fixed themselves, two teams fight a rough game of 
ice-hockey. They are Canadians. Before us a file of prisoners 
emerges from a barrack which is surrounded by a special fence. Each 
of them carries a pile of open parcels before him. I mquire. The 
barrack is a store where the British Red Cross parcels are stocked 
by thousands. This is the reserve on which prisoners can count. 
Day after day, week after week, they can draw there the resources 
which they need to complete the rations distributed to them. 


Conversations with students 


Prisoners are punctual. At two o’clock sharp we meet again, 
this time at the library. Capt. V. holds the list on which I had noted 
the students I wanted to see. Most of them are there. I know their 
names, their studies, the university they have attended; I know their 
writing ...I do not know their faces yet. 
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One after the other they come to the corner of the room where 
I shall have a few minutes of talk with them. The time is too short, 
it hardly enables us to break the ice. The prisoner does not open 
up easily, he is too far from normal life and there is a deep gulf 
between him and the man who comes from outside. But each of 
these students must feel that we are interested in him personally, 
that we care for him as a student, and that behind us there is the 
force of student solidarity. With most of the students, we have 
already corresponded for some time. But we have not always been 
able to satisfy their requests. English books are scarce on the 
Continent and it takes a long time to order them from England. 
When we have not been able to do anything, we have put the students 
in touch with British Red Cross. Most of them have received parcels. 
But there too, it takes a long time. One student, Lt. R., whom we 
have provided already with many books on Economics, would like 
to receive five copies of Chamberlin’s “Imperfect Competition”. An 
advanced student himself is giving a course within the frame of the 
university and would like to have a good text book for his students. 
We shall try to find it for him. Another one, who is preparing the 
examinations for the Institute of Chartered Secretaries would like 
to recewe various documents including the 1941 Finance Act. There 
we will have to write to Oxford. Lt. Y., the last prisoner of this 
group, happens to be a close friend of Michael H., a don at Oxford, 
for many years the chairman of our I.S.S. Committee there. Lt. Y. 
is a student of modern languages; he has spent some time in Paris 
and speaks fluent French. Besides his personal work, he has a few 
pupils who are eagerly working with him on the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century in French literature. There we have been able 
to supply all the documents he required. We talk of his tutor, of 
poke a College, where I was shortly before the war. It is a small 
world. 


Difficulties to be overcome 


The students’ turn is over. I shall now have a talk with the 
leaders of the various sections at the university. Few of them were 
teaching before the war. But they take their present task very much 
to heart and do their best to help their fellow prisoners in the work 
they have undertaken. We sit down at a table and each of them 
tells me some details about the courses in his section, the problems 
he has to face, the material he still requires. 

The general concern at present 1s the preparation of the examina- 
tions which, thanks to the efforts of the British Red Cross, the 
prisoners will be able to take in the camp next spring. This 
opportunity has tremendously stimulated the enthusiasm and zeal of 
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the students. Some fifty English educational bodies have granted 
permission for their examinations to be taken in the camp. Two 
hundred and eighty-one students have registered and are preparing 
for them. As far as the universities are concerned the only external 
degrees which can be taken are those of the London University. 
Close to university standard are the studies carried on in the section 
of law, which has some fifty students, most of whom are reading 
either for the Bar or for the Solicitors’ final examinations. These 
students are privileged in having as their leader an actual university 
professor, Capt. H. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

I have a long talk with Capt. H.; he tells his experience, the 
satisfaction he finds in the studies he is conducting. He tells me 
also the difficulttes which he and his students have to overcome. “We 
want them to know at home,” he says, “that we are taking our studies 
here most seriously. But they should realise also the tremendous 
difficulties we are facing and take them into account when they judge 
the results of our efforts.’ These difficulties are of various kinds: 

Difficulty for the teachers in preparing their lectures. They share 
rooms with some fifteen or twenty prisoners; they cannot isolate 
themselves from the conversations, music, and noises which naturally 
dominate, and there is no place available where they could find the 
isolation required for concentrated intellectual work. Further, in 
Spite of all efforts made from abroad, many fundamental text books 
required for higher studies are still lacking so that the instruction 
given to the students must be inadequate. 

Difficulty for students to assimilate such abstract knowledge as 
law, and to find the time to study long enough. The prisoner has 
gone through many hardships: there was the shock of the war itself, 
there is the depressing effect of captivity, of living secluded in 
primitive conditions, suffering from cold, from unusual food .. . 
these factors all affect intellectual work. And then, strange as it 
may sound, the prisoner finds it hard to set aside more than three 
hours a day for his studies. The mere fight for material existence 
takes up most of his energies. The day begins at 9.30 a.m. with 
parade which takes half an hour. Once it is over, there is the coal 
to be fetched for the stoves, the Red Cross parcels to be collected 
from the depot where they are stocked, and all personal matters to 
be attended to. This takes a good part of the morning. Then comes 
the trouble of preparing luncheon with the contents of the Red Cross 
parcels. At the beginning of the afternoon there is parade again and 
soon after five o'clock study is almost impossible, most of the 
barracks being not equipped with electricity. Thus, one day follows 
another, and the life of the prisoners is mostly taken up by these 
preoccupations. 
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Unbroken Energy 


And still the students work, they work with unbroken energy for 
they know that only if their minds keep fit will they be able to over- 
come the trial of prolonged captivity. For them study is not only 
a means of filling long hours of enforced leisure. It is a bridge 
between the two worlds of pre- and post-war. By his studies the 
prisoner is linked both to his past, of which they are a continuation, 
and to his future, for which they prepare him. Study is the very 
form of life behind barbed wires, the life of the spirit which, 
independently of place and time, affirms its unity and continuity. 
But this life can only develop if it is nourished from the outside. 
It needs lasting interest and understanding of its problems; it needs 
to be linked with education at home, it needs the certainty that the 
efforts made will bring concrete results. Thanks to the Educational 
Books Section of the British Red Cross, this certainty exists today. 
The British prisoners of war feel that they are backed. Through 
the E.S.R.F. they know that the British universities, the British 
students are behind them; this knowledge makes their effort possible. 


We have spent nearly three hours talking round a table. The 
stove has gradually died out, the wind blows through the window. 
We all sit frozen im our coats. The time of my visit is over. Our 
little group scatters; each prisoner goes back to his barracks. And 
I leave, alone with the German officer, who, in the background, has 
discreetly followed our conversation. I had forgotten his presence. 

The night is falling, it is snowing again. A small sleigh comes 
to fetch us at the door of the camp. As we leave, I look back: the 
barracks become smaller and smaller, just a thin black line on the 
top of the white hill. Soon only the watch tower can be seen and 
then it disappears too. 

André de Blonay. 
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Courage for the Future 
Extracts from a Report to the French Student Christian Movement 


It is quite clear that the S.C.M., overwhelmed by the defeat of 
our country, has not recovered its calm or its balance. It is at present 
going through a profound and painful crisis, which obliges it con- 
stantly to make an effort to live and continually to regain possession 
of itself; to begin its undertakings without hope, and persevere in 
them without expecting success. And it must be so; we cannot in 
present circumstances consider that the existence of our Movement 
is normal, any more than we can accept the unoccupied zone as being 
the whole of France. Like France, the Movement is amputated, 
mutilated, paralysed, imprisoned, and we shall only have cause for 
joy, we shall only be able to possess within ourselves the calm and 
assurance which are necessary for our work, on the day when in 
every university we shall once again have a group, weak perhaps 
but at least free, free to act according to its divine vocation, 
strengthened by the trials and lessons of captivity, and ready to 
witness to the students whom God has committed to its care. The 
Movement in the unoccupied zone is at present enjoying a strange 
reprieve; it continues to live freely in the open, while the greater 
part of the body to which it belongs is plunged in the night of occu- 
pation and captivity. And we do not want to get used to that state 
of affairs; we do not want to accept this diminution and this 
amputation even for the time being; we do not want to let ourselves 
be overcome by that monstrous distortion of mind which might lead 
us to be satisfied with our movement as it is today. 

The entire life of the groups in the unoccupied zone is and seeks 
to remain one great aspiration towards reunion with those who, on 
the other side of the line of demarcation, or behind the barbed wire 
of their camps, are working in different ways at the one task which 
God has entrusted to us. 

As for each one of us, the great break in the life of the S.C.M. 
took place, not at the declaration of war but at the armistice. The 
life of our Movement during the early part of the hostilities was 
relatively easy because it carried on by its own momentum and was 
nourished by the richness of its past. Some of us still remember the 
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week-ends when we peaceably discussed war and peace, in comfort 
and in the assurance we had of final victory. . . . In a moment all 
that illusion collapsed about us. The confident optimism, with its 
firm theological support, which a number of us cherished, was then 
succeeded by the frightful disorder of defeat and the annihilation 
of our most legitimate hopes. It seemed to us that nothing was solid 
any more and that nothing more could be done, since the very thing 
which we considered the most righteous and faithful thing, namely 
the defence of law and of freedom to preach the Gospel, had in a 
single moment been so terribly denied. 

And yet that defeat itself put a question to us: stunned by the 
din of the disaster, we did not hear it for a long time, but it was 
clear from the very beginning of this troubled period into which 
we have entered. In the headlong flight of the civilian population 
mingled with routed soldiers and military leaders, in the “every man 
for himself” of the Christians themselves, we have come to under- 
stand that the question of man was being put to us. Those who were 
present at the camps which immediately succeeded the defeat, 
brought back to us the words which our chairman, recently demob- 
ilised and all but stunned by the horror of the retreat, kept repeating : 
“the primary Christian virtue is courage”. 

We rediscovered at a stroke that the Gospel is nothing if it is 
not incarnate in a human life, if it is not an inexhaustible source of 
manliness, if it does not form inflexible characters. We began to 
grasp again a truth which the joy of the theological revival of recent 
years had somewhat obscured—that redemption in Jesus Christ is 
not the annihilation but the fulfilment of manhood; that a narrow 
humanism is the very negation of Christianity; that one cannot be 
a Christian without being in the fullest sense a man, with all the 
commitments to participation, action, and struggle which that implies. 
This does not mean that everything has been suddenly transformed 
in the life of our Movement, and that this question has been clearly 
heard by all. On the contrary, the share which we have in the defeat 
of our country quite certainly consists in our sometimes too facile 
play of thought, our love for a too often speculative theology, our 
refusal to think in a way which would involve concrete responsibility 
in everyday life. 


And the disease from which our movement suffers is that, having 
been separated from many of our brothers by barriers of silence, we 
have not at the same time been separated from ourselves; our inner 
pain, which increases our outward suffering, is that we have remained 
ourselves in defeat, with all our faults and all our weaknesses, and 
that we have not yet been able to deliver ourselves from all the false 
intellectualism and superficiality which was one of the weights which 
made the balance swing to the side of defeat. 
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I do not pretend that we must renounce the free gift of culture 
or cast into the fire all that we have hitherto worshipped too readily ; 
the question for us is not to humiliate ourselves by accepting all the 
slogans from abroad through which the attempt is being made to 
tame our thoughts and bind us more firmly by making us give up 
everything for which we used to live. On the contrary, we must 
struggle energetically today, in face of all the new propaganda and 
philosophies, against intellectual dilettantism and opportunistic ways 
of thinking; we must rediscover the meaning of our vocation as 
Christian students, we must offer our whole mind and our whole 
life to God, without letting any barrier separate thought from action, 
faith from life. The question of the whole man, the question of our 
humanity, of humanism, now confronts us; and we cannot decline 
o ee it, we cannot pass it by without refusing to hear the call 
of God. 


. ° ° e ° ° ° 


I must refer to the position taken up by the National Movement 
in relation to the Church on the one hand and to the State on the 
other. 

On the one hand we felt it to be impossible that we should 
continue with only incidental links with the Church in the persons 
of presidents or secretaries. We were united with the other 
Youth Movements of the C.I.M. (Comité Inter-Mouvements) in 
acknowledging the need for an organic relation with the Church, 
which should demonstrate very clearly that our Movement is not 
an end in itself, that it is only conquering territory for the Church 
to occupy, and that our groups have only been successful when 
non-Christian students whom they have touched, come forward for 
baptism and Holy Communion, to confess their Saviour and receive 
the symbols of their entering the fellowship of the Saints. 

This effort to tighten the links between our Movement and the 
Church is not without difficulty because of the division among the 
churches, the slowness of all ecclesiastical matters and the lack of 
precision in our previous relations. We are but at the beginning of 
a road which will certainly be a long one, but which we must embark 
upon if we would be faithful to our calling. 

On the other hand we felt the obligation to respond to the appeal 
made to the movements in June 1940 by the General Secretariat for 
Youth. So our Movement was represented at Vichy, at Uriage and 
elsewhere with the other youth movements, and was recently approved 
by the Secretariat for Youth, uniting with the former C.I.M. to 
become the Protestant Youth Council. 

We are collaborating with the General Secretariat for Youth 
because we were invited to do so, because Christians were urged to 
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help in its work, and because in the distress of the hour the moment 
has not come for us to withdraw into our spiritual shells and make 
definite pronouncements on the world as if we were spectators. 
Whatever the result, our collaboration will have meant for us 
obedience to the will of God, Who is demanding of us our complete 
presence in this world of ours. We know that in this domain there 
are positions to defend, and so long as we hold them, others cannot 
do so; for we are determined not to let them impose upon French 
youth, whether students or otherwise, one single rule, more or less 
inspired, and either copied or imported from other countries. Perhaps 
the day will come when, in a moment, all our efforts will be made 
vain, but that matters little; we should be quite sure, in a time when 
nothing seems to count but the cynical triumph of force, that it is 
not sticcess which really counts but loyalty. 


This double relation to the Church as well as to the State has 
greatly accelerated the rapprochement which was sketched out in the 
C.I.M. The Protestant Council of Youth has become a strong bond 
among our movements and it is a daily cause for joy to know how 
firm is our solidarity, standing as we all do in the same battle, seek- 
ing above all to be faithful to God’s word which is the call and the 
mission which we share together. 


We must specially mention once again our gratitude to the 
W.S.C.F. for the magnificent help it has given us during this difficult 
period. Though we have been unable to take part in its meetings, 
which once brought us such extraordinary joy and strength, the 
W.S.C.F. has come to us again and again in the persons of its 
Chairman M. Visser ’t Hooft and of Mlle de Dietrich, to guide our 
Bible camps or other varied meetings, to counsel and renew us and 
to bring us regularly information for which we thirsted, and on 
every occasion to give us material help. 

Words fail me to express all that we owe to the W.S.C.F. I 
should only like to say today to its Chairman that the barriers which 
arise on all hands, the silences into which country after country 
relapses, have not separated us from the W.S.C.F. but have on the 
contrary bound us very much closer to it. We have learnt that it 


is a necessity as well as a great joy for us to belong to it and live 
its life. 


God reigns, Jesus Christ is King of kings and Lord of lords, the 
Holy Spirit gives us assurance of our freedom from demons and 
our full share in the love of God. Such is the certainty to which 
we may attain if we do not despise the grace which is offered us. 
And what greater grace could we know than that of the complete 
dominion of God over us and over the world in which we live? 
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What more triumphant certainty could we have than that of the 
perfect work of God, of the salvation He accomplishes wholly by 
Himself from beginning to end, from the creation to the Last 
Judgment by way of the Cross of Christ; so that there is nothing, 
absolutely nothing left in my hands, nothing I can destroy or omit, 
nothing I lack strength or perseverance to perform, nothing that 
can in any way be taken from me, since it is He Who has done and 
does all things, at each moment, for me. 

We shall also learn at the same time that we cannot be confessing 
members of a confessing Church unless we take seriously our life 
as men, our duties to the State, and the environment in which God 
has placed us. We must ask together what is the duty God demands 
of us, what are our freedom and our duty as Christian students and 
members of the university community, whether that community 
exists or not; for it is our part to think about it, to prepare it and 
create it because the Word of God makes men and women of us 
if we have not turned it a deaf ear. 

There is great promise in the simple fact of our coming together 
here at a moment when the old world is in ruins. It is for us to 
learn whether we have indeed a grasp on this grace and can become 
builders of a new order of God’s, or whether, through lack of this 
order, through lack of determined Christians the world must be 
overwhelmed in night and paganism be triumphant. 

God grant us to believe in His eternal victory. 

Grorces CASALIS. 


Indian Students Look at the World 
Tomorrow 


This expression of S.C.M. opinion from the Mysore Area is taken 
from The Student Outlook, December 1941 


This article is a composite production. After weeks of careful 
study of a questionnaire, each of the four Unions in the Mysore 
Area prepared separate statements of their findings. All the reports 
indicated considerable unanimity of opinion. Complete paragraphs 
have been selected from the four statements and put together here. 
No attempt has been made to alter any section, so that this composite 
article may be, in every sense, faithful to student thought and 
expression. 


After the war—What? 


When this war comes to an end the representatives of the nations 
which took part in it must meet as equals, humbly conscious of their 
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guilt in consigning so many of their fellows to destruction. There 
must be no glorification of victory for its own sake, no imposition 
of crippling penalties on defeated peoples. Mere blame of Germany 
is insufficient. We also have been in the wrong. War does not come 
entirely by the fault of any one country or set of people. 

A sufficient period of time should be given between the armistice 
and the signing of the peace treaty, so that all lingering feeling of 
revenge may die down. Military occupation of enemy territory is 
inevitable during the interim period, but there should be no molesta- 
tion and the vanquished should be assured of every security and 
relief. The provisions of the Atlantic Charter should be given effect 
to immediately after the armistice is declared, so that all help may 
be rushed to the people in war-stricken areas. 


Reorganisation of world life 


The days of predatory nationalism and militant patriotism must 
be brought to an end. To associate with love of one’s country the 
desire to overcome and dominate one’s neighbours has been a strange 
aberration of the human mind. It is the root of our present troubles. 
Whatever magnificent contributions the spirit of nationalism may 
have made to literature and culture, its hatreds and harms outweigh 
them. 


Democracy, as a political theory, has its attractions. But we 
should not be blind to serious defects to which it is liable in practice. 
In most modern democracies there are lack of equal opportunities 
for all people, serious social differences, grinding poverty on the 
one hand and excessive wealth on the other, and the cumbersome 
machinery of its executive prevents the effective functioning of a 
democratic state in times of crisis. 


Nazism and Fascism must go. But this does not mean that every 
form of Totalitarianism comes under the same condemnation. 
Totalitarianism may not be wrong in spirit. The liberty which we 
have been devoted to has stood in the way of justice and has meant 
the exploitation of the social ignorance of the modern man to the 
profit of the few and the degeneration of all. 


Imperialism is only masked Nazism. Imperialism must destroy 
itself to destroy Nazism. This is why the significance of Britain’s 
effort in this war is largely qualified by the consideration how she 
will treat India. There can be no new world with imperialism, But 
Britain seems still reluctant to part with power. Only by doing so 
can she save her soul. For the integrity of the new world the 
collaboration of India and England is necessary. The nations of the 
Aas may be influenced through India and those of the West through 

ritain. 
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A Federation of Nations 


There ought to be a Federation of Nations on an equal partner- 
ship something like the Federation of the United States of America. 
In that World State of Nations there should be freedom of speech 
and freedom of religious belief and worship. Everyone ought to be 
given equal opportunity in life, if the happiness of all people is to 
be considered. The Executive and Legislatures for different States 
must be erected by the free vote of the peoples and universal 
franchise must be emphasised. Social and racial differences must be 
done away with. Women should be given equal status with men, 
and all existing restrictions placed on them should be removed. 
Vigorous propaganda for complete disarmament of nations must be 
carried on, and it must be seen to that the disarmament is in no 
way unilateral. 


A New League of Nations 


This should be of the nature of a court of international justice 
and arbitration with an international police force to put its decisions 
to execution, with force if necessary. This League should be 
representative of all states, and should bind by covenant all member- 
nations to respect and preserve independence and integrity. In the 
matter of international trade, the raising of tariffs, foreign exchange, 
formation of monopolies, trusts, competition, international labour 
movements, etc., the League must direct the different nations in the 
larger interests of the World State. The so-called backward peoples 
of the world must have freedom to choose the system of government 
that suits their genius. We have no right to impose on them what 
we think best for them. Perhaps the League may outline a scheme 
whereby backward peoples may employ experts, giving them 
executive authority but not absolute control. This control can remain 
in the hands of the leaders of the peoples themselves, or, perhaps, 
in the new League of Nations. 

All this means that it is only by a drastic change of heart and 
policy that we can hope for a New World. There is none who can 
help us to this save Jesus Christ. 


Handling the Problem of Bread 


The problem of bread is economics. It is also a religious problem. 
Dr. Kagawa says: “To live a life and live up to life is economics, 
and it is religion. Without God there will be no just economics, and 
no assured attainment in life: for God is life eternal.” 

In economics the alternatives are individualistic capitalism and 
collectivistic co-operation. It is difficult to think of capitalism as 
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characteristic of the new order. A co-operative order must be 
brought about. As an example of co-operative order in recent times 
the Russian Experiment challenges attention. The basis of the 
Soviet economy is production for use and not for profit. It is 
calculated that the profit of the Soviet government on grain is one 
thousand per cent. It is all put back into the business! Again, in 
the Soviet Union, earning power may vary from man to man 
according to technical efficiency, but no such “spread” is conceivable 
in the U.S.S.R. as exists in Britain, for instance, between a clerk 
in the factory and the factory owner. Among all the one hundred 
and sixty-five million Russians there are probably not ten men who 
earn £5,000 a year. 

So, there is much in the Russian system which may be copied. 
But Soviet economy is by no means perfect; it comes under the 
stricture of the principle that “without God there is no economics, 
and there is no life: for God is life eternal”. Modified and subject 
to God’s sovereignty, socialism holds out greater possibilities: 
especially in helping us solve the problem of unemployment which 
capitalism has everywhere failed to rectify. 


The Réle of Education 


Reform in its various aspects—social, political, religious—is vain 
unless the correct attitudes be developed by a reformed education. 
Education, rightly directed, will show that all men and nations are 
interdependent and in need of mutual co-operation. The correct 
teaching of economics and geography, for instance, will drive home 
the idea that in the absence of a fair give and take between nations 
and peoples many of the necessities and most of the luxuries of life 
would be unattainable. The idea of racial superiority can be com- 
bated in a similar fashion. It is also the business of progressive 
education to counteract the divisive influence of religion and to 
promote a catholic spirit of understanding and mutuality. 

Since education plays so prominent a part in the development of 
correct attitudes, it is of the utmost importance that all the members 
of a nation of impressionable age, between five and fourteen, should 
be enabled to acquire the rudiments of a culture which will give 
them an understanding of the forces at work in society. 


Religion and the World tomorrow 


Religion stands for the “abundant life’. The abundant life is 
possible only when there is “inner harmony”. The higher values of 
life need to be co-ordinated, and the human personality integrated 
if human well-being is to be realised. Religion plays an important 
role in re-making and transforming personality. This it does by 
giving man something tremendously worth-while to live for, Our 
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present world order has resulted in confusion and collapse, because 
man, individually and collectively, had no objective for life. 
Individual self-glorification, the worship of “blood and soil”, the 
apotheosis of the Mass Man, the cult of Power and the Empire, ‘have 
all led to futility and self- -despair. Unless man recaptures faith in 
a living God Who is purposely striving in this world to establish His 
will, no world-order is possible. Such faith in a living God gives 
point to life; it makes all other values we seek meaningful in relation 
to His will; it re-orders those values so that they fit into a scheme; 
it restores human relations by interpreting their religious significance 
in the light of God’s relationship with men; and, more than all, it 
gives men the power to live the abundant life. 


The Task of the Christian 


The message of Christianity in the new world is the proclamation: 
“Thy God reigneth”. The Gospel comes first. We need to testify to 
the living Father, revealed in Christ Jesus, and creative in the Holy 
Spirit. Then, we should recall men to their own value and worth- 
fulness in the sight of God, their Creator. The Christian teaching 
about the nature of man needs to be stressed in our message. 

Primarily the message of Christianity ought to be presented to 
individual men and women. Individuals ought to be challenged to 
adventure on the loftier plane of possibilities yet unfolded in creation. 
After all it is from adventurous individuals who are not content with 
conventional standards, and who live beyond the claims and counter- 
claims of ordinary morality, that there are infused into the common 
life new moral energies which renew and revitalise it. 

The Christian Church has two foci. Round one are centred all 
acts of worship and the ministry of preaching and teaching. This 
is the realm of Christian discipleship, of uncompromising obedience 
to God, as the personal responsibility of every individual Christian. 
On the other hand, there is also another point of reference round 
which revolves the life of Christians serving God in the practical 
activities of daily life. In regard to this latter, definite guidance needs 
to be given to Christians in the exercise of various functions in 
modern life. For lack of such guidance the Christian ethic has 
become unreal. 

The construction of such ethical guidance is essentially the task 
of laymen. Lay groups advocating different courses of action in 
their own special sphere of life should experiment in various 
directions. ‘As the outlines of a new morality of corporate action 
become plain as a consequence of such experiments, its obligations 
must be impressed on the mind and conscience of the members of 
the world community of Christians. 
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The Christian and the Non-Christian 


Whatever the attitude of the non-Christian towards him, the 
Christian’s duty is clear. Where he cannot appreciate, he will 
exercise forbearance and tolerance: but there should be no com- 
promise. A Christian is accountable to his Lord: it is part of the 
Christian’s duty to give a true account of Him to the world. The 
most effective preaching is showing in our lives the tremendous 
consequences which follow on accepting Christ as Lord and Saviour. 
We should never hesitate to indicate clearly where we differ from 
those of other faiths in the matter of belief and conduct. We should 
avail ourselves of every opportunity to awaken the conscience of 
men to the meaning of religion. And, where such possibilities open 
up, we should co-operate with men of other faiths in battling against 
all evil in society and in the life of the world. 


These Are More Than Conquerors 
Pictures of Canadian Refugee Camps 


It was not an ordinary worship service I attended on Good 
Friday. Yet the spirit which pervaded the service was more real 
than in many similar services I have attended. The group, some 
thirty of us, waited quietly and prayerfully for it to begin in the 
small cramped quarters which had been set aside as the chapel for 
the various religious groups in the camp community. The room was 
rather rustic and unfinished in appearance with its bare board walls, 
its folding benches, the blankets from the quartermaster’s stores 
concealing the roughness of the front corners, the simple table 
serving as an altar upon which stood the preacher’s lectern and the 
small wooden Cross, which had been carved by the men themselves. 
It stood in the center to symbolise the central message of the day. 
The preacher of the morning, and I, were the only outsiders 
privileged to share with these men in their worship. I acknowledged 
quietly my recognition of the men I knew. Soon the old tired organ 
began to sound forth the strains of the opening hymn, but because 
it was just too weak, we had to carry on as best we could without it. 
The service continued. Men who themselves had suffered greatly 
were brought face to face with the passion of Jesus Christ, Who 
through the ages has given meaning to man’s suffering. We were 
all carried away from ourselves—discovering the meaning of a Cross 
which Jesus could not avoid since it was impossible for Him to 
compromise the revelation which had come to Him from God. And 
we too were shown that in whatever circumstances, we must not 
fear to allow God’s will to dominate our lives. 


So ended one of the choice experiences of my year of visiting in 
refugee camps in Canada. It was typical of the life, work and faith 
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manifested in most of these barbed wire communities. In no case 
do they allow the lack of freedom and materials to discourage them 
completely from carrying on a variety of constructive occupations. 
This work covers the entire range of educational, cultural, religious 
and recreational activities. In my discussions with camp leaders I 
find they are kept busy the entire day directing these activities, and 
seeing to it that the men are participating in them. It is upon these 
leaders that the European Student Relief Fund and the War 
Prisoners’ Aid of the Y.M.C.A. depend for directing and organising 
the work in the camps. Teachers, religious leaders, skilled workers 
in arts and crafts, physical directors, gardeners, are all drawn from 
the ranks of the prisoners and given jobs in their various spheres 
of interest. Their devotion and untiring efforts are remarkable, and 
make all the difference between a barren and unprofitable experience 
and one which is meaningful and significant, for their comrades. 
The rank and file find themselves fitting into a pattern planned by 
these leaders, or using this opportunity to retire into themselves to 
pursue certain lines of study or develop skills which were begun in 
private life. But in every group there are those who use the least 
excuse to do nothing and who spend many long hours in playing 
cards or wasting time in other ways. This is natural where there 
is a lack of materials with which to pursue other interests and 
activities. 

Antoine de Saint-Exupéry says in Wind, Sand and Stars that 
“prison is not a mere physical horror. It is using a pickaxe to no 
purpose that makes a prison.” Many men behind barbed wire are 
not really in prison because they have found a purpose for which 
to live. Some have been able to overcome many difficulties and are 
relentlessly pursuing the purpose to which they have dedicated 
themselves. I cannot think of my association with these camps 
without calling to mind many persons who exemplify this spirit and 
attitude. Such men are for me not so much individuals to be helped 
as persons who have given me more than I have been able to repay. 
I think of the young architect from Cambridge, a refugee from 
Germany, who took this opportunity to gather around him a group 
of interested students and began giving them lessons in drawing and 
construction, gradually making use of others skilled in this line to 
assist him. Not to be frustrated by lack of space and equipment, 
they went to work using odds and ends from the carpentry shop 
to build them a lean-to where they could work in peace and quiet 
during their free hours. One noticed from the way they handled 
their instruments how precious these few material possessions were. 

Again there is young Herbert—a boy of nineteen years of age, 
full of energy and enthusiasm and the will to make this time count 
to his advantage. Listening to him describe the work of the youth 
group of which he is the spokesman, one is amazed at the progressive 
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spirit which is exemplified by himself and the group. Though they 
are shut away from the rest of the world their discussion groups 
and study are centered upon what is happening outside. During my 
last visit I had the chance to see them in their hut and look over the 
library which they had gradually accumulated through sharing the 
few books each possessed with one another—books ranging all the 
way from light fiction to the latest Oxford Pamphlets on world 
affairs and classical philosophy. There is no stopping these boys! 


No longer can I think of the camps without picturing the cour- 
ageous little band of Quakers and the other devoted religious groups 
which have played their part in maintaining a sense of values. 
Individuals of these groups have done much to heal the wounds of 
conflict in the whole body; for a large group living in such a confined 
space is bound to be full of tensions between the various shades of 
political and religious opinion represented in it. They have also 
done much to present their case to the authorities. But even more 
important is the work they have done in helping individuals to rise 
above the immediate situation and discover peace and stability in 
a transcendent faith. 


In speaking of the religious groups, one cannot fail to mention 
with respect the unwavering faith and undeviating activity of the 
Orthodox Jews. These men continue to live by their faith, keeping 
all the laws and holidays, undeterred by any obstacles. Their faith, 
stemming from a wandering people of the dim past, and the religious 
source of our Western culture, is still vital. One evening during a 
recent visit, a few of the younger enthusiastic Zionists showed me 
around the camp reading room, on the walls of which were exhibited 
pictures of the Jewish community in Palestine, and described in some 
detail the achievements of their labour. Their dreams and hopes of 
the future are centered on this movement. Whether it is practical 
or not matters little. Barbed wire cannot prevent dreams; and the 
vision of the future paradise for their race, which has been pushed 
from one part of the globe to another, is what gives them courage 
and strength to carry on. 

The members of religious groups, however, are not the only ones 
who resist the demoralising influences of camp life. Large numbers 
with no deep religious faith are busily engaged in preparing for a 
new order. They have given up all thought of their personal comfort 
for the greater good of the society in which they live. Their religion 
is the re-organisation of society on a co-operative democratic basis, 
and they do not spare themselves in seeking this end. Life for them 
goes on much the same as it did outside. 

But the picture would not be complete without a description of 
an evening spent in one of the camps—an evening characteristic of 
many evenings. After roll-call and evening tea are over the men 
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begin to walk up and down the long hall in groups of two or three 
—some talking and laughing, others heatedly discussing some point 
of dissension. Gradually the group disperses to other parts of the 
camp, some to their bunks to brood over their past and future, others 
to the reading room to participate vicariously in other worlds, while 
others sit at the dining tables to play games, read letters from friends 
or families (perhaps scattered to the ends of the earth), or to con- 
verse in undertones with some bosom friend. The chess sets and 
well-used playing cards are given a further work-out. Some men 
are completely absorbed in their studies, while a few others are giving 
lessons to more backward students. All this goes on to the rhythm 
of the ping-pong ball, bouncing back and forth across the table 
between a couple of enthusiastic players, and to the strains of 
Mozart, Kreisler, and Beethoven, played by the Vienna symphonic 
violinist for the benefit of a few music lovers. At one end of the 
hall the canteen is open where the men can turn in their paper money 
for extra sweets, fruit and tobacco to complete their diet and make 
up for the luxuries they ordinarily miss. Walking among the men, 
I become involved in a discussion with one of the Orthodox lads 
concerning the problems of Christianity and Judaism, but our 
attempts to understand one another are limited because of completely 
different backgrounds. Another joins our discussion, and soon we 
have quite a number gathered around us. We try desperately to find 
points of common agreement and do in part, but finally it is time 
for “lights out”, which puts an end to our discussion and we part 
with at least a better understanding and appreciation of one another’s 
points of view. Such a visit in the camp gives the impression that 
it is a continuous carnival, with crowds of people around all the time, 
and to live, one must learn the technique of withdrawal into oneself, 
otherwise there is no privacy of any kind. 

From men who have been pushed from one country to another 
for the last six years, one cannot expect too much. Some have 
suffered too much to be aware of anything but their own immediate 
problems. Demoralisation and confusion have resulted from the 
merciless uprooting from their homes and families, from months 
spent in concentration camps, and from migration from one inhos- 
pitable country to another. The wonder is that there are any who 
have kept their balance and sanity. 

Those who have the privilege to see these men at work and play 
do not pity them, but rather take pride in the fact of being able to 
do something to help these men to help themselves. Our job as 
outsiders is to give them a chance to prove their worth on an equal 
basis with other men. It is a privilege to stand beside a man who 
has been sorely tried in the struggle of life and has not been found 


wanting. DALE BRown. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Some Recent British Books 


The difficulties which publishers have had to meet as a result of 
war-time conditions have been many and various—from the blitz to 
the shortage of paper and skilled workmen. The British book-trade 
has received a set-back from which it will take a long time to recover, 
despite Mr. Brendan Bracken’s statement that “books are our best 
export”. But there is every sign that the quality of the books which 
are now being produced (as distinct from their appearance) is as 
high as ever it was. A number of interesting and important books 
have been published in Britain during recent months, and it is the 
purpose of this article to call attention to some of those which the 
readers of THE STUDENT WorLD ought not to miss, although it is 
obviously impossible to do justice to them within the limits of a short 
article. 

Let us begin with books which have no special bearing on the 
war, and work our way slowly to those which have. One of the 
most stimulating discussions of the doctrine of the Church which 
have appeared in recent times is The Nature of Catholicity, by Daniel 
T. Jenkins (Faber 5/-), a young Congregationalist minister, who 
is shortly joining the staff of the British $.C.M. He does not mince 
words, and carries on.a spirited controversy with High Anglican 
and Roman theories about the nature of Catholicity, while fighting 
a brisk rearguard action against liberal Protestant conceptions of the 
Church. He develops his own “biblical” view, which owes much to 
Barth, and we find a “high doctrine” of the Church (rather than 
“high Church” doctrine) most effectively set out before us in his 
pages. All who are interested in the present-day discussion of the 
nature of the Church or in ecumenical questions of “Faith and 
Order” will naturally read this book. But there are many others 
whose doctrine of the Church (which they have probably thought 
very little about) is sadly unequal to the splendid Gospel which the 
Church exists to proclaim; they must be made to read this book. It 
contains that candid “speaking the truth in love” without which all 
reunion schemes are a waste of time. 

Professor H. H. Farmer has written a valuable little book on 
preaching under the title The Servant of the Word (Nisbet 6/-). 
In Britain we expect Presbyterian divines to give us valuable instruc- 
tion in the art of preaching, and Dr. Farmer does not disappoint us. 
His book contains much that is valuable in the way of suggestion 
and advice, and both preachers and hearers may derive instruction 
from it. We need to recapture the sense of the solemnity of 
preaching—of handling the Word of God. Incidentally the book 
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contains one of the clearest expositions of the Buber “I—Thouw” 
philosophy which has appeared in English; and there is also a 
valuable section on the preacher’s task of getting his message “geared 
into” the intricate mechanism of the workings of the mind of 
contemporary men and women. 

Professor R. H. Strachan (also, like Dr. Farmer, of Westminster 
College, Cambridge) has produced an entirely new edition of his 
book The Fourth Gospel (S.C.M. Press 10/6). The original book 
was published in 1918, and was widely known and used until it went 
out of print a few years ago. At last, Dr. Strachan has yielded to 
pressure and made time to complete this entirely re-written edition 
which is now before us. It supplies a real need. Westcott was 
still a treasure-house for the student; Bernard was massive and 
pedestrian; Hoskyns was not everyone’s cup of tea; now at last we 
have a sound and scholarly commentary which we can confidently 
recommend to ordinary people who want to read their Bible with 
intelligence and interest. It is a typically “English” work of scholar- 
ship: cautious, critical of all extreme views but welcoming light from 
any source, just a bit conservative, and very practical. Its point of 
view is that “the portrait of Jesus in this Gospel is a theological 
interpretation of the human life, based on actual traditions of the 
life and ministry of Jesus”. The book will be found to be a help 
in the spiritual as well as the intellectual understanding of the Gospel, 
and it is likely to become the non-specialist’s standard commentary 
on St. John for a long time to come. While we are recommending 
Johannine commentaries, we should also mention Martin Kiddle’s 
Revelation of St. John in the Moffatt Series (Hodder & Stoughton 
10/6). This book is so long (some 450 pages, fully loaded) that it 
looks intimidating, but it is written by a parish priest for the non- 
specialist, and it will be found to repay study; it also should meet 
a real need. 

Two small books dealing with the amazing growth of the world- 
wide Church should not be missed. Then and Now by Professor 
John Foster of Selly Oak (S.C.M. Press 6/-; Religious Book Club) 
is an exhilarating study of the lessons of Church history for the 
missionary work of the Church today, and also a demonstration of 
how the study of Church history is illuminated by a study of the 
missionary work of the Church. This is a really fresh and important 
viewpoint. E. A. Payne’s The Church Awakes (Edinburgh House 
Press 2/6) is a stimulating survey of the spread of the Christian 
Church during the last 150 years; the parallels drawn from the age 
of the Napoleonic wars, when the great modern missionary adventure 
began, are full of encouragement for those who would serve the 
world-wide Church in another age of large-scale wars. 

Heinrich Vogel’s The Iron Ration of a Christian (S.C.M. Press 
6/-), now published in Britain, presents us with a clear and straight- 
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forward account of the nature and meaning of the Church’s faith 
as understood by one who has made a courageous stand for that 
faith. It gives us a strong and definite presentation of the Gospel; 
and it shews us the strength of the “Barthian” “take-it-or-leave-it” 
type of theology as over against our softer “apologetics”. It will 
be interesting to see what kind of an impression it will make upon 
Anglo-Saxon readers. 

There is an unending series of books and pamphlets dealing with 
“reconstruction” and rebuilding after the war, both at home and 
abroad. The Archbishop of Canterbury has written a book in the 
Penguin series of sixpennies, Christianity and Social Order. The 
position which Dr. Temple fills gives to his suggestions for social 
reform an interest and importance even beyond their intrinsic worth, 
high as it is. Another book which is of great interest at the present 
time is G. J. Gretton’s Victory Begins at Home (Allen and Unwin 
7/6); it is the appeal of a Christian layman for a sensible planning 
policy which shall begin now, not after the war, to lay the founda- 
tions of a more stable social order—more stable because more just, 
and therefore because a much larger number of citizens would have 
a direct interest in maintaining its stability. But perhaps of all the 
books dealing with “reconstruction” the most important is E. H. 
Carr’s Conditions of Peace (Macmillan 12/6). Those who remember 
Professor Carr’s Twenty Years’ Crisis, written on the eve of the 
outbreak of war in 1939, will know what to expect, and they will 
not be disappointed. One cannot tell from his writings whether Carr 
would call himself a Christian or not, but there is an insight, a 
judgment, in his warnings and prophecies, his suggestions and plans 
of action, which reaches an almost biblical-prophetic interpretation 
of the events of our times. His understanding of the nature of the 
crisis of the twentieth century, of which the war is a symptom, is 
profound and realistic; his insistence that the root of the trouble 
is moral is convincingly stated; his plans for British-American action 
are wisely suggestive. 

But perhaps the chief significance of Carr’s book is that it 
represents a change, a mood, a new attitude, which has developed 
in the minds of many influential members of what are sometimes 
called the British “ruling classes”. How far this metanoia, this 
repentance, is merely a death-bed affair, remains to be seen; it might 
be that when the immediate crisis of war passes the mood of 
repentance might pass too. But one need not read further than the 
columns of The Times to detect that a change, and a change for the 
better, has taken place. Carr’s book is the clearest expression of 
that change of heart which has thus far appeared. 


ALAN RICHARDSON. 
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Why was the Story Written? 


Tne MIRACLE StoriEs oF THE GospELs. By Alan Richardson, B.D. 
S.C.M. Press, 6/-. 


The book published by the Study Secretary of the British $.C.M. 
on the Miracle Stories of the Gospels presents us with a fresh and 
original approach to this specific problem. But the significance of 
the book goes far beyond this one problem because it raises a 
methodological question of primary importance for the study of the 
Scriptures as a whole: namely, the question of the meaning and 
interpretation of history. The first thing we should ask ourselves 
when studying a Scriptural text is: “Why was the story written?” 
In other words: “What truth was this story meant to convey?” A 
number of scholars (among them the Form Criticism School) have 
been misled, according to Mr. Richardson, because they have 
classified and interpreted the miracles according to modern views 
completely foreign to the thought line and theological background 
of the writers of the Gospels. 


History is not merely a recording of facts but an interpretation 
of facts as well. Chronicling facts is not the same thing as history 
writing, for the latter involves the selection of the facts which are 
deemed to be of the greatest importance and the interpretation of 
those facts in the light of the total outlook and philosophy of the 
historian. Thus history “is a matter of selection and interpretation 
of facts. This is exactly what the Gospel writers have done for us: 
they have selected and interpreted the facts. Sometimes it is said 
that the Evangelists are not primarily historians but theologians; but 
this is a half-truth which is apt to be misleading: they have fulfilled 
exactly the proper task of the historian: they have given us a 
selection and interpretation of certain facts which they thought to 
be of crucial importance. . . . They are concerned to give us only 
those facts which seem to them to be essential to the understanding 
of the mystery of Who Jesus is.” 


Applying this method to the Miracle Stories Mr. Richardson 
comes to the conclusion that the Miracle Stories cannot be discarded 
as an element of secondary importance compared with the teaching 
of Jesus; they are part of the preacher’s Gospel. (We are reminded 
that 209 verses out of 600 in St. Mark’s Gospel deal with miracles.) 
Nor can these stories be meant to describe Jesus as a wonder-worker ; 
nor can the healing stories be explained just as acts of compassion. 


If we read the Miracle Stories in the light of the Gospel taken 
as a whole, we see clearly that they are meant to be signs that the 
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Kingdom of God is come nigh (St. Matt. 10: 7, St. Luke 10: 9). 
The forces of evil are overthrown, the New Age is dawning. But 
this dawning of the New Age is revealed in its true significance 
only to the few; for the others it remains veiled. The same is true 
of the mighty works of Jesus: “They are signs readable only for 
those who possess the gift of faith... . To the outsider the miracles 
were mere portents, the acts of one wonder worker amongst many ; 
to the believer they were unique, not so much in outward form of 
action as in their inner spiritual significance as Gesta Christ.” This 
is shown in the fact that where the true meaning of the miracles 
is perceived they call forth repentance (St. Matt. 11: 20). “Inability 
to perceive the true significance of His miracles was regarded by 
Jesus as equivalent to the rejection of His Gospel.” 


This leads Mr. Richardson to a very interesting remark as to 
what is meant by faith in the healing stories: “The Gospel miracles 
of healing are not examples of ‘faith cures’, and attempts to explain 
them along those lines are far removed from the spirit of the 
Gospels. The modern mind which professes to find belief in the 
healing work of Jesus easier on account of the success of modern 
psychotherapy is still a long way removed from the New Testament 
faith in Christ, the Saviour. The Gospels nowhere suggest that Jesus 
could not have worked a miracle if the belief that a cure would be 
effective had been lacking; they stress the necessity of faith, but it 
is the faith which illuminates the inner meaning of the miracle, 
without which Jesus does not consider it to be fitting to accomplish 
the healing (cf. St. Mark 6: 5).” 


The importance given to the miracle stories in the preaching 
and teaching of the early Church is due to the fact that they were 
meant to convey essential christological truth. Miracles of healing 
are “symbolic demonstration of God’s forgiveness in action” (St. 
Mark 2: 1-12). The power of Jesus over the demon is “the earnest 
of His triumph over Satan” (Luke 10: 17). The meaning of the 
healing of the deaf and the blind becomes clear in the light of Old 
Testament prophecy: they are signs of the arrival of the Day of the 
Lord. The stories recorded in St. Mark’s Gospel (7: 31-37, 8: 22-26, 
10: 46-52) have moreover deep symbolic meaning. “The ‘progressive 
character’ of the story of the healing in St. Mark 8: 22-26, is due 
to St. Mark’s desire to symbolise the gradual process of the unstop- 
ping of the disciples’ ears and the opening of their eyes. The story 
is for him a parable of the awakening in the disciples’ hearts of faith 
in Jesus’s Messiahship. The Lord reveals Who He is under the veil 
of ordinary and vulgar things of sense and flesh.” The Blind Man 
of Bethsaida is “a symbolic figure’. “The story represents an enacted 
parable: the opening of the eyes of St. Peter himself and _ his 
companions,” There is a striking parallelism between the story of 
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the Blind Man and St. Peter’s Confession; both stress “the veiling 
of the Gospel from those who have not eyes to see and ears to hear”. 

The two miracles’of the Stilling of the Storm and the Walking 
on the Sea are meant to show that Jesus shares the power of God 
as the Lord of the mysteries of Creation. “If we wish to understand 
the meaning of the two sea-miracles, we must remember the Old 
Testament metaphors of the sea, which always remained a sphere 
of danger, mystery and terror to the Hebrew mind; the restless sea 
is treated as the symbol of the troubled and sinful world. The power 
of Jehovah is supremely demonstrated by His authority over the 
winds and waves. ... Besides the primary teaching in the sea 
miracles concerning the mystery of Who Jesus is, there is a secondary 
or paracletic theme which brings a message of comfort to a storm- 
tossed Church in a hostile world.” 


The two feeding-miracles in St. Mark and the parallel stories 
in the other gospels also have a deep spiritual significance which was 
not grasped at the time by the disciples (Have ye your heart yet 
hardened? Having eyes, see ye not and having ears, hear ye not? 
. . . How is it that ye do not understand?) but become clear to the 
believers of the early Church: “The Lord Who through the resur- 
rection faith is revealed to the believer in the breaking of the bread, 
Who today in His Church gives to His followers at the Eucharist 
His body for food and His blood for wine, is none other than that 
same eternal Christ Who in olden times has sustained the Israelites 
on their pilgrimage, incarnate in this same historical Jesus Who 
satisfied the hungry multitudes in the wilderness, and Who dis- 
tributed to His disciples in the upper room the bread and the cup, 
symbols of His body broken and His blood shed, by which the 
world’s redemption is procured.” 


The last chapter of the book deals with the question: “Did the 
Miracles really happen?” If we agree with the author’s interpreta- 
tions of history we shall agree with him that the final answer to the 
question : “Did the miracles happen?” can be only a personal answer, 
—the answer of faith. If we do accept the apostolic claim that in 
Christ the power of God was made manifest we shall come to the 
conclusion that the miracles did happen. This does not mean that 
we should not exert our critical and historical faculties in our study 
of each particular miracle story. But it means that we shall take 
seriously the claim of Jesus Himself who considered His outward 
acts of power as signs of the authority entrusted to Him by God; 
the last sign which authenticates all other signs being His own 
resurrection from the dead. 


“To understand the meaning of the miracle stories of the Gospel 
tradition it is first necessary to have penetrated the incognito of 
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Jesus and to have seen behind the Jesus of Galilee, the Christ of 
New Testament faith. ... It is only those to whom it is given to 
know the mystery of the Kingdom of God who can understand the 
true significance of the miracles of the Gospel as the acts of the 
Christ of power.” 


We have perhaps indulged in more quotations than is customary 
in a book review; we should like to give more. We should like to 
convince every reader, whether he agrees with the author’s point of 
view or not, that this book is worth reading. We should like the 
Student Movement Press to publish many more books of this kind. 
We believe this is exactly the constructive approach to the Bible 
which is needed today, both vigorous theologically and based on 
sound historical knowledge,—yet clear and simple in its presentation. 


It is an encouraging fact for the “ecumenically minded” amongst 
us to notice that in a time when theological intercourse between 
nations and Christian movements is very scarce, there nevertheless 
exist converging currents of thought. There is a process of 
“rediscovery of the Bible’ which seems to go steadily on, on 
strikingly parallel lines, in several of our Student Movements. Alan 
Richardson’s book is one more evidence of and precious contribution 
to this common search for the Living Word God speaks through the 
written word of the Scriptures. And any such evidence will make 
our heart leap for joy. 

S. DE D. 
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An International Club in Bloomsbury 


FRroM THE ENDs OF THE EARTH. By Mary Trevelyan. Faber and 
Faber, London, 7s. 6d. 


This is the modern romance of an old house in Russell Square 
to which Thackeray might have been a visitor; it is the poignant 
romance of as varied a company of students of many countries as 
ever congregated in London’s Latin Quarter. To write about the 
Student Movement House required audacity, because so many 
people in so many parts of the world hold its memories. But Miss 
Trevelyan does not lack courage, and so while waiting for all-clear 
signals to sound she recorded the gay and tragic incidents of the 
last decade in the House with never-failing taste, and a vividness 
of writing that makes the oid building live even though its site has 
been cleared these three years now. Surely this is the best book about 
an international club, and one of the best books about student life 
abroad, ever written. There is nothing sententious, or improving, 
about this story—two pitfalls very hard to avoid. Obviously a 
musician can use her imagination, not only in turning a crowd of 
temperamental and independent men and women into a constructive 
society, but also in describing the process. 


Miss Trevelyan has a particular understanding of the problems 
which meet the Oriental and African student in London, and in the 
middle of the book she takes the reader round the world from 
Bloomsbury and back to Bloomsbury again. It is a rather topical 
voyage, for the Japanese have lately covered a good deal of the 
ground. A British reader is bound to put two and two together, 
and wonder whether part of the rot of Empire did not begin at the 
very centre. The role of the Herrenvolk, however nicely played, has 
surely been disastrously exposed in recent months. Perhaps Miss 
Trevelyan has let this be seen more than she intended. There is a 
humour in some of her descriptions of India, which is not always 
conscious: and the aristocratic technique is often apparent in the 
handling of club situations which she herself described! Can 
international clubs, let alone international relationships, be run 
democratically? That is a hard question. 

Two partial answers this little book gives. Men and women must 
be treated as men and women, whatever their race or nationality. 
That has been the genius of the Student Movement House. Its 
problems, and they have been more acute than Miss Trevelyan cares 
to disclose, have been essentially human problems. And _ the 
“warden”, to give the author her ridiculous and affectionate title, 
has the distinction of being able to accept people as they are without 
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making a priori assumptions about them as “coloured” or “Jews”, 
or “Nazis”, or “Americans”. The House has always gone on with 
its task of building character out of the most varied human material. 
Old members have proved themselves in many recent trying 
situations, not least in Canadian internment camps. 


The second answer is not given until p. 119, and only developed 
indirectly in the beautiful description of a Nativity play at the close. 
You must have an underlying belief in God, if you are going to 
run a constructive international club. Miss Trevelyan, largely 
perhaps because of the limits of her purpose in this book, does less 
than justice to the origins of the club. It was founded by the British 
Student Christian Movement at the instigation of a Swiss member 
of its staff, who was later to become a secretary of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. This particular club would have been 
founded by no other organisation. Miss Trevelyan only mentions 
the S.C.M. once, if I am not mistaken, but ever since 1917 the 
S.C.M. has given wardens, and sub-wardens (and many from other 
national movements), and money, and prayer to this club. Miss 
Trevelyan would be the first to admit that the support of Christian 
fellowship is the daily background of a warden’s troubled life. 

I hope this book will be very widely read in the Federation, 
because it will remind us of a great experiment which has often 
been on the brink of collapse, and depends still today on a Student 
Christian Movement. It will also challenge us to see the difficult 
tasks in international understanding which will lie to our hands in 
the future, tasks which our Christianity must be deep and generous 
and fearless enough to undertake. 

R: GoM: 
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Pennsylvania. 


FREDERICK ForELL is a Lutheran pastor who left Germany in 
1933, and entered the service of the Svenska Israel Mission, of which 
he was a director in Vienna and later in Paris. He is now in New 
York. 


JoHN SHEPHEARD is a medical student from Liverpool Univer- 
sity, now studying at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


Henry P. Van Dusen is Dean of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, and a member of the editorial board of Christianity and 
Crisis. 

RicHarp Rogperts is a Christian preacher and writer widely 
known in Great Britain, and North America. He has recently given 
greatly appreciated leadership to the New England S.C.M. on 
devotional and biblical lines. 


ANDRE DE Bionay is General Secretary of International Student 
Service in Geneva, and is giving his time and energy unstintingly to 
the service of the European Student Relief Fund as its General 
Secretary also. 


GrorGces CASALIS is Secretary of the S.C.M. in unoccupied 
France. The report was translated by Dorothy Mackie. 


The article on Indian Student Opinion appeared in the December 
1941 issue of The Student Outlook, the magazine of the Indian 
S.C.M. 


Dae Brown is a secretary of the E.S.R.F., working for the 
refugee and prisoner of war camps in Canada. 


The Book Reviews are by Alan Richardson, Study Secretary of 
the British $.C.M., Suzanne de Dietrich and Robert Mackie. 


